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OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
Address by the Secretary of State ' 


[Released to the press October 26] 


It is with no light heart that I address you and 
any others who may be listening tonight on the 
subject of our international relations. I should 
be lacking in candor if I did not emphasize the 
gravity of the present situation. 

Only once before in our national existence 
has as grave a danger from without threatened 
this Nation as the danger which looms today on 
the international horizon. That was in the stir- 
ring days when the founders of this Republic 
staked everything on their unshakable convic- 
tion that a nation of free men could be estab- 
lished and would endure on the soil of America. 
Theirs was a struggle and a victory the fruits of 
which have been the proud inheritance of suc- 
ceeding generations of Americans for more than 
a century and a half. These generations, in- 
cluding our own, have enjoyed this inheritance 
in a world where human freedom, national inde- 
pendence, and order under law were steadily be- 
coming more and more firmly established as a 
system of civilized relations among nations and 
among individuals. 

Today that system and all peaceful nations, 
including our own, are gravely menaced. The 
danger arises out of the plans and acts of a small 
group of national rulers who have succeeded in 
transforming their peoples into forceful instru- 
ments for widespread domination by conquest. 

To understand the significance of this dan- 
ger and to prepare to meet it successfully we 
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must see clearly the tragic lessons taught by 
what has occurred since the protagonists of 
conquest began their march across the earth. 
I ask you to review with me the whirlwind 
developments of one of the saddest and most 
crucial decades in the history of mankind— 
that of the nineteen-thirties. 


I 


The opening years of the decade were filled 
with ominous rumblings of impending disas- 
ter. Profound economic dislocation had 
spread rapidly to every part of the world. 
It had disrupted international economic rela- 
tions and was causing untold distress every- 
where. The structure of international peace 
was still intact, but a dangerous breach was 
opened in it by the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria in 1931. That act, universally con- 
demned at the time, proved to be only the 
beginning of an epidemic of callous disregard 
of international commitments—probably un- 
paralleled in the annals of history. Inter- 
national discussions for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments, begun much earlier, 
were dragging along. Their failure to result 
in effective agreements was adding to the gen- 
eral feeling of apprehension and insecurity. 

These developments were bound to create 
grave difficulties and grave dangers for our 
country, as well as for the rest of the world. 
The problems which they presented impera- 
tively demanded on our part vigorous initia- 
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tive and leadership in the promotion and de- 
fense of the national interest. 

Accordingly, in the conduct of foreign policy, 
this Government directed its efforts to the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) Peace and security for 
the United States with advocacy of peace and 
limitation of armament as universal interna- 
tional objectives; (2) support for law, order, 
justice, and morality and the principle of non- 
intervention; (3) restoration and cultivation of 
sound economic methods and relations; (4) de- 
velopment of the maximum measure of inter- 
national cooperation; (5) promotion of the se- 
curity, solidarity, and general welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere. These basic objectives of 
a good-neighbor policy represented a sound 
and practical middle course between the ex- 
tremes of internationalism and isolation. They 
have been consistently pursued throughout. 
The sweep of events has, of course, required 
the focusing of our attention at different 
periods upon different problems and different 
geographic areas. 


II 


In the early thirties, the relations among the 
American republics left much to be desired. 
Elements of mistrust, apprehension, and dis- 
union had to be eliminated if a good-neighbor 
policy was really to prevail on the American 
Continent and provide a foundation upon 
which 21 free and independent American re- 
publics could establish peaceful and mutually 
beneficial relations among themselves and 
with the rest of the world. 

The Seventh International Conference of 
American States, meeting at Montevideo in 
December 1933, offered an opportunity for a 
far-reaching move in this direction. There, a 
solid foundation was laid for a new structure 
of inter-American relations built on lines so 
broad that the entire program of principles 
was of universal application. At that meet- 
ing, the American republics took effective action 
for the maintenance of inter-American peace, 
agreed upon non-intervention, and adopted an 
economic program of common benefit based on 
the rule of equal treatment. During the years 
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which immediately followed, the United States 
gave tangible proofs of its determination to 
act in accordance with the newly created sys- 
tem of inter-American relations. 

At the same time we inaugurated a new 
policy in the sphere of economic relations, 
In the summer of 1934, this country adopted 
the reciprocal-trade-agreements program, de- 
signed to restore and expand international 
commerce through the reduction of unreason- 
able trade barriers and the general reestablish- 
ment of the rule of equality of commercial 
treatment. This program proved to be the 
greatest constructive effort in a world racing 
toward economic destruction. 

In the meantime, other phases of interna- 
tional relations were undergoing further and 
rapid deterioration. Efforts to achieve inter- 
national security through the reduction and 
limitation of armaments were unsuccessful. 
The long and weary conferences at Geneva dur- 
ing which plan after plan failed of adoption 
showed that the world was not ready to grasp 
an opportunity for action which, had it been 
taken, might have prevented subsequent dis- 
asters. This and the notice given by Japan 
in December 1934 of her intention to terminate 
the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armaments opened the way for a new 
armament race. 

At this juncture, Italy announced her inten- 
tion to secure control over Ethiopia—by force 
of arms, if necessary. While there was still 
a possibility for an amicable settlement of the 
difficulties between Italy and Ethiopia, the at- 
titude of the Government of the United States 
was made clear on September 13, 1935, in a 
statement which read in part as follows: 


“Under the conditions which prevail in the 
world today, a threat of hostilities anywhere 
cannot but be a threat to the interests—politi- 
cal, economic, legal and social—of all nations. 
Armed conflict in any part of the world cannot 
but have undesirable and adverse effects in 
every part of the world. All nations have the 
right to ask that any and all issues between 
whatsoever nations be resolved by pacific 
means. Every nation has the right to ask that 
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no nations subject it and other nations to the 
hazards and uncertainties that must inevitably 
accrue to all from resort to arms by any two.” 


During the summer of 1935 under the influ- 
ence of these rapidly unfolding developments 
threatening the peace of the world the Con- 
gress enacted a statute known as the Neutrality 
Act of 1935. The purpose of this act was to re- 
duce the risks of our becoming involved in 
war. Unfortunately, it contained as its prin- 
cipal feature the provision for a rigid embargo 
on export of arms to belligerents. This provi- 
sion was adopted under the influence of a falla- 
cious concept temporarily accepted by a large 
number of our people that this country’s en- 
trance into the World War had been brought 
about by the sale of arms to belligerents and 
the machinations of so-called “international 
bankers”. 

It was clear then, and has become even clearer 
since, that a rigid embargo on export of arms 
might have an effect fhe opposite of that which 
was intended. On the occasion of the signing 
of the act, the President pointed out that “his- 
tory is filled with unforeseeable situations” and 
that conditions might arise in which the wholly 
inflexible provision for an arms embargo “might 
drag us into war intead of keeping us out”. I 
myself repeatedly pointed out that in addition 
to the unforeseeable consequences of the provi- 
sion itself reliance upon that concept might 
mean the closing of our eyes to manifold dangers 
in other directions and from other sources, 

By 1938, there was no longer any doubt that 
the existence of the arms embargo provision was 
definitely having the effect of making wide- 
spread war more likely. Accordingly, early in 
1939, the executive branch of the Government 
urgently recommended to Congress the repeal 
of that provision. That was finally accom- 
plished, after the.outbreak of war in Europe, at 
a special session of Congress called by the Presi- 
dent for that specific purpose. 


Ill 


The Italo-Ethiopian war and its attendant 
circumstances left, in an already shaken Europe, 
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a new condition of intense bitterness and un- 
settlement. Into that situation, Germany, after 
three years of intensive military preparation, 
flung, early in 1936, her first serious challenge 
to world order under law. The German Gov- 
ernment tore up the Treaty of Locarno, into 
which Germany had freely and voluntarily en- 
tered, and proceeded to fortify the Rhineland 
in violation of the express provisions of that 
treaty. In the summer of that year, a violent 
civil conflict flared up in Spain, and that unfor- 
tunate country became a battleground of newly 
emerging power politics, 

During this period, the President and I on 
numerous occasions emphasized the gathering 
dangers in the world situation. In June 1935, 
I made the following statement : 


“We witness all about us a reckless, competi- 
tive building up of armaments, a recurrence of 
the mad race which prior to 1914 led the nations 
of the world headlong to destruction. If per- 
sisted in, this course will again plunge the world 
into disaster.” 


Tragic indeed is the fact that, from the end of 
1935, the voice of reason became increasingly 
drowned by the rising clangor of the furious 
rearmament by nations preparing for conquest. 

We continued our efforts for peace. We 
continued to carry forward our program of 
economic restoration through the trade-agree- 
ments policy. We intensified the process of 
strengthening our naval armaments and of 
improving in other ways our means of de- 
fense. Speaking for the Government, I 
pointed out that we would not serve the cause 
of peace by not having adequate powers of 
self-defense; that we must be sure that in 
our desire for peace we would not appear to 
any other country unable to protect our just 
rights. 

In view of the imminence of an impending 
world ‘crisis, we proposed to our sister re- 
publics of the Americas, in January 1936, an 
extraordinary conference to consider the best 
means of safeguarding the peace of this hemi- 
sphere. At this Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace, eonvoked at 
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Buenos Aires, the 21 American republics, 
building on the foundations laid down at 
Montevideo, adopted for the first time the 
great principle that a threat from without the 
continent to the peace of any of them should 
be regarded by the American republics as a 
threat to each and every one of them. They 
established in contractual form the obligation 
to consult together whenever the peace of the 
Americas is menaced, either from within or 
from without. 

During the year 1937, while the cauldron 
of European politics seethed dangerously, the 
focus of world events again shifted to the Far 
East. In the summer of that year, Japan 
struck a further and more extensive blow at 
China. This new threat to the peace of the 
world rendered appropriate a restatement of 
the fundamental aims and principles of the 
foreign policy of the United States. In a 
statement issued on July 16, 1937, I set forth 
those principles. We urged upon all nations 
the acceptance and observance of those prin- 
ciples. We repeatedly offered to be of assist- 
ance toward composing the Chinese-Japanese 
conflict in accordance with those principles. 
We participated—and Japan refused to par- 
ticipate—in the Brussels conference of the sig- 
natories to the Nine Power Pact, convoked 
for the purpose of bringing about a peaceful 
solution of that conflict. 


IV 


During the year 1938, the focus of events 


returned to Europe. In March of that year, 
the armed forces of Germany passed beyond 
that country’s borders, and the annexation of 
Austria marked the first forcible alteration of 
the frontiers established in Europe by the 
treaties of peace. This was followed, within 
a few months, by an intense crisis, culminat- 
ing in the Munich conference and the first dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. The darken- 
ing shadows of an approaching war deepened 
over the fields and homes of the European 
Continent. ’ 
It is not necessary for me to dwell in detail 
on the kaleidoscopic events of the anguished 
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year that preceded the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, nor of the 14 months we have since 
lived through. All of us recall the feverish 
activity in Europe which became a prelude 
to war and our repeated attempts to influence 
the contending nations to adjust their differ- 
ences by pacific means on the basis of justice, 
equality, and fair-dealing, without recourse to 
force or threat of force. The tragic and the 
heroic developments of the war months and 
the brutal invasion and ruthless extinguish- 
ment of the independence and freedom of many 
countries are too vivid in the minds of all of 
us to need recapitulation. 

The appalling tragedy of the present world 
situation lies in the fact that peacefully dis- 
posed nations failed to recognize in time the 
true nature of the aims and ambitions which 
have actuated the rulers of the heavily arming 
nations. Recoiling from the mere contempla- 
tion of the possibility of another widespread 
war, the peoples of the peaceful nations per- 
mitted themselves to be lulled into a false sense 
of security by the assurances made by these 
rulers that their aims were limited. This con- 
tinued even as succeeding events left less and 
less room for doubt that, behind the screen of 
these assurances, preparations were being made 
for new attempts at widespread conquest. To 
mask still further this monstrous deception, 
these rulers and their satellites attempted to 
brand as “war mongers” and “imperialists” 
all who warned against the clearly emerging 
dangers, and poured upon them vituperation 
and abuse. 

The United States, together with most other 
nations, has stood firmly for the basic princi- 
ples underlying civilized international rela- 
tions—peace, law, justice, treaty observance, 
non-intervention, peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences, and fair-dealing, supported by the full- 
est practicable measure of international coop- 
eration. The advocacy of these principles has 
won for us the friendship of all nations, except 
those which, vaguely describing themselves as 
the “have-nots” and claiming a superior right 
to rule over other peoples, are today on the 
march with great armies, air fleets, and navies 
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to take by force what they say they need or 
want. 

The rulers of these nations have repudiated 
and violated in every essential respect the long- 
accepted principles of peaceful and orderly in- 
ternational relations. Merciless armed attack; 
unrestrained terrorization through slaughter of 
non-combatant men, women, and children; de- 
ceit, fraud, and guile; forced labor; confisca- 
tion of property; imposed starvation and 
deprivations of every sort—all these are 
weapons constantly used by the conquerors for 
the invasion and subjugation of other nations. 

They adhere to no geographic lines and they 
fix no time limit on their programs of invasion 
and destruction. They cynically disregard 
every right of neutral nations, and, having 
occupied several such countries, they then pro- 
ceed to warn all peaceful nations that they must 
remain strictly neutral until an invading force 
is actually crossing their borders. They have 
as a fixed objective the securing of control of 
the high seas. They threaten peaceful nations 
with the direst consequences if those nations 
do not remain acquiescent, while the conquerors 
are seizing the other continents and most of the 
seven seas of the earth. 

Let no one comfort himself with the delusion 
that these are mere excesses or exigencies of war, 
to be voluntarily abandoned when fighting 
ceases. By deed and by utterance, the would-be 
conquerors have made it abundantly clear that 
they are engaged upon a relentless attempt to 
transform the civilized world as we have known 
it into a world in which mankind will be reduced 
again to the degradation of a master-and-slave 
relationship among nations and among indi- 
viduals, maintained by brute force. 

The hand of crushing assault has struck 
again and again at peaceful nations, com- 
placent and unprepared in their belief that 
mere intention on their part to keep peace was 
an ample shield of security. 

There can be nothing more dangerous for 
our Nation than for us to assume that the 
avalanche of conquest could under no circum- 
stances reach any vital portion of this hemi- 
sphere. Oceans give the nations of this 
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hemisphere no guaranty against the possibility 
of economic, political, or military attack from 
abroad. Oceans are barriers but they are also 
highways. Barriers of distance are merely 
barriers of time. Should the would-be con- 
querors gain control of other continents, they 
would next concentrate on perfecting their con- 
trol of the seas, of the air over the seas, and 
of the world’s economy; they might then be 
able with ships and with planes to strike at 
the communication lines, the commerce, and 
the life of this hemisphere; and ultimately we 
might find ourselves compelled to fight on our 
own soil, under our own skies, in defense of 
our independence and our very lives. 

These are some of the governing facts and 
conditions of the present-day international sit- 
uation. ‘These are the dangers which must be 
recognized. Against these dangers, our pol- 
icles and measures must provide defense. 


V 


We are in the presence not of local or re- 
gional wars, but of an organized and deter- 
mined movement for steadily expanding con- 
quest. Against this drive for power no nation 
and no region is secure save as its inhabitants 
create for themselves means of defense so 
formidable that even the would-be conquerors 
will not dare to raise against them the hand 
of attack. 

The first need for all nations still masters 
of their own destiny is to create for themselves, 
as speedily and as completely as possible, im- 
pregnable means of defense. This is the stag- 
gering lesson of mankind’s recent experience. 

To meet that need, we are bringing our mili- 
tary, naval, and air establishments to maximum 
practicable strength. Production of military 
supplies is being brought to a greater and 
greater pitch of speed and _ effectiveness. 
Wherever necessary for the carrying out of the 
defense program, export of essential materials 
is being stringently regulated. Arrangements 
are being carried forward to provide military 
and technical training for the youth of this 
country. We intend to continue and intensify 
our effort in all these directions. 
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We are taking measures toward dealing with 
subversive activities in this country directed 
from abroad. The experience of many other 
countries has brought us the shocking realiza- 
tion of the manner in which, and the extent 
to which, such activities are employed to under- 
mine social and political institutions and to 
bring about internal disintegration and decay 
in the countries which they plan to make their 
victims. We intend to act in this field with 
unremitting vigor. 

We are seeking to advance by every appro- 
priate means the spirit of inter-American soli- 
darity and the system of continental defense. 
In conformity with the procedure set up at 
Buenos Aires and Lima, the Panama Consulta- 
tive Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics adopted important 
measures to safeguard the national and collec- 
tive interests of the American nations, their 
peace, and their economic security. Last sum- 
mer they met again, at Habana, to consult with 
regard to several threats to the peace and secu- 
rity of the Americas, the danger of which, they 
unanimously agreed, existed. To ward off these 
threats, they took positive steps to prevent any 
transfer of sovereignty in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from one non-American nation to an- 
other, embodied in an international convention 
and in the Act of Habana. They also agreed 
upon procedures for combating subversive ac- 
tivities in the American nations and they 
adopted measures of economic defense and col- 
laboration. 

We have concluded an arrangement with 
Great Britain under which we have acquired 
long-time leases of eight strategically located 
naval and air bases which will enable us to create 
a protective girdle of steel along the Atlantic 
seaboard of the American Continent—bases 
which will be available for use by all of the 
American republics. We are engaged in de- 
fense consultations with our neighbors to the 
south, and we have created facilities for such 
consultations with Canada. In all these fields, 
we intend to continue vigorous effort. 

We have sought in every appropriate way to 
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discourage conquest and to limit the area of war, 
We have followed consistently the policy of re- 
fusing recognition of territorial changes effected 
by force or threat of force. We have taken 
every opportunity to express our concern over 
threatened changes by force in the existing po- 
litical status of colonial possessions, disturbance 
of which would extend the area of hostilities, 
We have placed under license the funds of in- 
vaded countries. In these respects, too, we in- 
tend to continue our activities. 

We believe that the safety and the primary 
interests of the United States must be upheld 
with firmness and resolution—supported by the 
speediest and fullest possible armament for all 
defensive purposes. In view of the unprece- 
dented character of menacing developments 
abroad, we have frankly recognized the danger 
involved and the increasing need for defense 
against it. Asan important means of strength- 
ening our own defense and of preventing attack 
on any part of the Western Hemisphere, this 
country is affording all feasible facilities for the 
obtaining of supplies by nations which, while 
defending themselves against barbaric attack, 
are checking the spread of violence and are thus 
reducing the danger to us. We intend to con- 
tinue doing this to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent. Any contention, no matter from what 
source, that this country should not take such 
action is equivalent, in the present circum- 
stances, to a denying of the inalienable right of 
self-defense, 


VI 


In our democracy the basic determination 
of foreign policy rests with the people. As 
I sense the will of our people today, this 
Nation is determined that its security and 
rightful interests shall be safeguarded. 

The dangers with which we are confronted 
are not of our making. We cannot know 
at what point, or when, we may possibly be 
attacked. We can, however, be prepared, first, 
to discourage any thought of assault upon our 
security and, if any such assault should be 
attempted, to repel it. 

The people of this country want peace. To 
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have peace, we must have security. ‘To have 
security, we must be strong. These are times 
that test the fiber of men and of nations. 
Our system of defense must, of necessity, 
be many-sided, because the dangers against 
which safeguards are imperatively required 
are manifold. Essential to effective national 
defense are constant and skilful use of politi- 
cal and economic measures, possession of mili- 
tary Weapons, and continuous exercise of wis- 
dom and of high moral qualities. We must 
have planes and tanks and ships and guns. 
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We must have trained men. We must hold 
to the ideal of a world in which the rights 
of all nations are respected and each respects 
the rights of all; in which principles of law 
and order and justice and fair-dealing pre- 
vail. Above all, we must be a united people— 
united in purpose and in effort to create im- 
pregnable defense. 

Thus can we maintain our inheritance. 
Thus will we continue to make this country’s 
high contribution toward the progress of man- 
kind on the roadway of civilized effort. 


Highlights of the Address by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press October 26] 


The Secretary of State has selected the fol- 
lowing highlights from his address given at 
the National Press Club dinner October 26: 


Today all peaceful nations, including our 
own, are gravely menaced. 


+ 


I ask you to review with me the whirlwind 
developments of one of the saddest and most 
crucial decades in the history of mankind— 
that of the nineteen-thirties. 


+ 


Tragic indeed is the fact that, from the 
end of 1935, the voice of reason became in- 
creasingly drowned by the rising clangor of 
the furious rearmament by nations preparing 
for conquest. 

+ 

Speaking for the Government, I pointed out 
that we would not serve the cause of peace by 
not having adequate powers of self-defense ; 
that we must be sure that in our desire for 
peace we would not appear to any other coun- 
try unable to protect our just rights. 


+o 


The appalling tragedy of the present world 
situation lies in the fact that peacefully dis- 
posed nations failed to recognize in time the 
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true nature of the aims and ambitions which 
have actuated the rulers of the heavily arming 
nations. 
+ 

Merciless armed attack; unrestrained ter- 
rorization through slaughter of non-combatant 
men, women, and children; deceit, fraud, and 
guile; forced labor; confiscation of property ; 
imposed starvation and deprivations of every 
sort—all these are weapons constantly used by 
the conquerors for the invasion and subjuga- 
tion of other nations. 


+ 


Let no one comfort himself with the delu- 
sion that these are mere excesses or exigencies 
of war, to be voluntarily abandoned when 
fighting ceases. By deed and by utterance, 
the would-be conquerors have made it abun- 
dantly clear that they are engaged upon a re- 
lentless. attempt to transform the civilized 
world as we have known it into a world in 
which mankind will be reduced again to the 
degradation of a master-and-slave relationship 
among nations and among individuals, main- 
tained by brute force. 


+ 


There can be nothing more dangerous for 
our Nation than for us to assume that the 
avalanche of conquest could under no cireum- 
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stances reach any vital portion of this hemi- 
sphere. 
> 
We are in the presence not of local or re- 
gional wars, but of an organized and deter- 
mined movement for steadily expanding con- 
quest. Against this drive for power no nation 
and no region is secure save as its inhabitants 
create for themselves means of defense so for- 
midable that even the would-be conquerors will 
not dare to raise against them the hand of 
attack. 
+ 
We believe that the safety and the primary 
interests of the United States must be upheld 
with firmness and resolution—supported by the 
speediest and fullest possible armament for all 
defensive purposes. 


ca 


As I sense the will of our people today, this 
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Nation is determined that its security and 
rightful interests shall be safeguarded. 


+ 


The people of this country want peace. To 
have peace, we must have security. To have 
security, we must be strong. These are times 
that test the fiber of men and of nations. 


+ 


Our system of defense must, of necessity, be 
many-sided, because the dangers against which 
safeguards are imperatively required are mani- 
fold. ... We must have planes and tanks 
and ships and guns. We must have trained 
men. We must hold to the ideal of a world 
in which the rights of all nations are respected 
and each respects the rights of all; in which 
principles of law and order and justice and 
fair-dealing prevail. Above all, we must be a 
united people—united in purpose and in effort 
to create impregnable defense. 


REQUISITION BY THE UNITED STATES OF PLANES ORDERED BY 


SWEDEN 


[Released to the press October 22] 


The Swedish Government in 1939 placed 
orders with the Seversky Aircraft Corporation 
(now reorganized as the Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration), Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., 
for 60 type EP-1 single-seater pursuit airplanes 
and 50 2-PA single-seater bombers, complete 
with engines, spare parts, accessories, etc. 

The Administrator of Export Control deter- 
mined that the proposed exportation of these 
planes to Sweden would be contrary to the 
interests of the national defense. As a result 
of this decision the licenses which had been 
issued by the Department to authorize the 
exportation of some of these planes were re- 
voked and applications for further licenses to 
export these shipments were denied. 

The appropriate authorities of this Govern- 
ment having determined that these planes were 


required by the Army Air Corps for national 
defense purposes endeavored to negotiate and 
purchase these planes from the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. These endeavors having failed, requi- 
sition was decided upon in accordance with the 
Executive order and the President’s regulations 
issued on October 15, 1940,? pursuant to the 
Requisition Act approved October 10, 1940. 

The Swedish Legation in Washington, acting 
under instructions from its Government, pro- 
tested to the Department against the proposed 
requisition proceedings. In reply to this pro- 
test, the Department addressed notes to the 
Swedish Minister on October 18 and 21, re- 
spectively. The texts of these two notes are as 
follows: 


* See the Federal Register for October 18, 1940 (vol. 5, 
no. 204), pp. 4121 and 4122-23, 
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“Ocroser 18, 1940. 
“Sir: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of October 16, 1940,° stating that 
you have been instructed by your Government to 
make earnest representations to this Govern- 
ment against the requisition of war materials 
ordered in this country by your Government. 

“In reply, I have to inform you that the in- 
terests of the national defense have made it 
necessary for this Government to refuse, in the 
instances to which you refer, to issue licenses 
authorizing the exportation of war materials 
to Sweden. I am informed that some of these 
materials—in particular certain airplanes—are 
urgently needed by the armed forces of this 
country for their own use. You will under- 
stand, I am sure, that in these circumstances 
this Government must exercise the right which 
inheres in all governments to requisition the 
war materials within its jurisdiction which are 
required for its own defense. I may add that, 
although this procedure may cause unavoid- 
able inconvenience to your Government, it is 
my understanding that, when war materials 
are requisitioned pursuant to the Act to which 
your note refers, fair and just compensation 
will be paid to the owners after discussions in 
which the owners will be given every oppor- 
tunity to set forth their claims. 

“Accept [ete.] Corpett Huw” 


“Ocroser 21, 1940. 
“Sir: 

“T have the honor to refer to my notes of 
October 15, and October 18, 1940, and pre- 
vious correspondence in regard to the possible 
requisition by this Government of airplanes 
and other war materials purchased in this 
country by the Swedish Government, and have 
to inform you that in accordance with the Ex- 
ecutive Order of October 15, 1940, and the 
President’s regulations of the same date, is- 
sued pursuant to the Requisition Act of Oc- 
tober 10, 1940, the appropriate authorities of 


* Not printed. 
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this Government have requisitioned airplanes, 
the property of your Government, as follows: 


“60 Type EP1, single-seater pursuit air- 
planes, complete with engines, spares, acces- 
sories, equipment, and technical data, located 
at Republic Airplane Factory, Farmingdale, 
New York. 


“50 Type 2PA single-seater bombers, com- 
plete with engines, spares, accessories, equip- 
ment, and technical data, located at Republic 
Airplane Factory, Farmingdale, New York. 


“T have been informed by the Administrator 
of Export Control that owners of articles or 
materials requisitioned pursuant to the Act of 
October 10, 1940, will be given full opportunity 
to present evidence of the cost of these articles, 
and that this evidence will be accorded full 
consideration in the determination of the reim- 
bursement to be paid by this Government. 

“Accept [ete. ] Corpett Hui” 


The Far East 


REPATRIATION OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 
[Released to the press October 23] 

Following the suggestion which has been 
made to Americans in certain areas of the Far 
East that in view of abnormal conditions in 
those areas they withdraw so far as is practi- 
cable therefrom to the United States, the De- 
partment of State and the United States 
Maritime Commission, in conjunction with 
other agencies of the Government and in co- 
operation with American shipping lines, 
arranged for the dispatch of the S. S. Monte- 
rey, the S. S. Mariposa, and the S. S. Wash- 
ington to the Far East. This was necessary 
in as much as it was determined that available 
accommodations on ships regularly operating 
to the Far East were booked to capacity for 
some time to come and reports were received 
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by the State Department from consular offi- 
cials and steamship company booking offices 
that the demands of American citizens desir- 
ing to come to the United States would require 
the additional accommodations. 

In order to make these ships available, it was 
necessary to divert them from their regular 
scheduled sailings, thus causing extraordinary 
expense to the operating companies. As was 
ascertained by the Department of State and 
the Maritime Commission, the ships would in- 
cur a financial loss even though they were 
booked to capacity on the return voyage. The 
operating companies, having cooperated in di- 
verting their ships from their regular sched- 
ules and in making them available, could not 
be justly asked to stand the loss. Accordingly, 
the Government was obliged to guarantee the 
companies against financial loss and agreed to 
make up any deficit which might occur, as has 
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been done before in the cases of special ships 
sent to evacuate Americans from Europe. 

The shipping companies have advised their 
booking offices in the Far East that the pas- 
senger rates will be based upon the class of ac- 
commodation purchased and will be at the regu- 
lar conference rates from ports of embarkation 
to the west coast of the United States. The 
Maritime Commission has informed the Depart- 
ment that the rates to be charged are those regu- 
larly charged for comparable accommodations 
on passenger vessels regularly in the Far East 
trade and in accord with the rates determined 
by the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference and 
having the approval of the Maritime Commis- 
sion for American vessels. 

The three ships will have accommodations 
available at first- and second-class rates, with 
lower rates for emergency accommodations in 
cots. 











American Republics 








a 








ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE ‘ 


[Released to the press October 23] 


The thought and energy of the men and 
women in the United States, and of their Gov- 
ernment, are today being directed as never be- 
fore to the successful solution of the problem of 
adequate national defense. Our people must 
rest assured that the security of the United 
States is safeguarded. The greater the power 
of the United States to prevent any act of ag- 
gression against the New World, the more likely 
it will be that this Nation of ours can remain at 
peace. 

In speaking of national defense, it is not 
unnatural that one usually thinks of our naval 
strength, of the number of planes or of tanks 


*Delivered by Mr. Welles before the Advertising 
Club of Baltimore, October 23, 1940, on a coast-to- 
coast broadcast. 


which may be available at a given moment, or 
of the number of American citizens who are 
properly trained and ready to take part in the 
defense of their country. 

There is, however, another essential element 
in our preparedness, and particularly so be- 
cause of the realization to which we have all 
too recently come that a defense of the United 
States, to be successful, cannot be restricted 
solely to the defense of the United States 
proper. It must involve our ability to repel 
an attack against, or an attempted invasion of, 
any part of the New World. These recent 
years have made it more than ever clear that 
the Panama Canal cannot be rendered secure, 
nor our own territory be regarded as safe from 
invasion by air, unless the territory of our 
neighbors to the south is equally secure. And 
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that cannot be achieved without the loyal 
friendship of the other American powers. 

It is regarding this element in our capacity 
for national defense—namely, what is usually 
called the Pan American relationship—of 
which I wish to speak to you today. 

For eight years your Government has been 
cooperating to the utmost extent of its ability 
in the construction of this relationship. It 
has been doing so because, among other reasons, 
of its full realization long since that the tragic 
situation which today exists in the world might 
come to pass, and because of its conviction 
that in a world where there are on the march 
the forces of military conquest and of social 
revolution, and where there has been brought 
about a break-down in the standards of inter- 
national law and of international morality, one 
of the greatest bulwarks which could be con- 
structed to safeguard the peace and security 
of our own Nation, was the creation of that 
kind of relationship with the other 20 repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere which meant 
a solid front in the moment of crisis. 

If the situation which had prevailed for so 
many decades up to the year 1933 existed today, 
the people of this country would have con- 
fronted the present crisis with a New World 
divided and, in many quarters, animated by 
suspicion of the ulterior motives of the United 
States; with a continent torn with local dis- 
putes, and in certain regions suffering from that 
extreme degree of economic distress which gives 
rise to social disorder and to political instabil- 
ity. In such muddy waters the agents of the 
totalitarian powers would have found good fish- 
ing. Fortunately, today the waters of inter- 
American understanding and confidence are 
clear, 

During these past eight years the American 
republics have, either by formal agreement or 
by implicit understanding, arrived at these basic 
accords : 

1, Mutual recognition of the equality and 
inviolability of the sovereignty of each of the 
21 republics, so that each is an equal partner in 
the American community of nations. 

2. The settlement of all disputes which may 
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arise between them by pacts which provide the 
practical machinery for peaceful negotiation, 
mediation, or arbitration. 

3. The joint determination of all that any 
threat from without the continent to the peace, 
security, or territorial integrity of any one of 
the republics is a menace to each and every one 
of them. 

4. Full cooperation within the limits of their 
respective capacities, and always with complete 
respect for their individual liberty of decision, 
against any attempt by any non-American 
power or by any non-American combination 
of powers to dominate by force, by economic 
duress, or by any other means, any portion of 
the New World. 

5. The common decision to work together in 
intimate collaboration so as to make impossible 
the overthrow, by means of subversive activities 
directed from abroad, of the institutions of the 
American democracies. 

6. Within the economic, commercial, and 
financial field to undertake a progressive re- 
duction of all excessive or artificial barriers to 
trade; and to attempt in the most practical 
manner possible the development of those non- 
discriminatory measures and policies which will 
enlarge the opportunity for profitable inter- 
American investment and which will increase 
the volume of inter-American exports and 
imports, 

These six fundamental accords represent a 
record of progress which would have seemed 
Utopian eight years ago. 

In this new regional understanding of the 
New World one finds the antithesis of those so- 
called “new orders” of military and economic 
overlordship which are being proclaimed in 
other continents. Here we find a combination 
of free and independent republics which con- 
stitutes no menace to any nation. There is in- 
herent in this understanding no policy of 
aggression and no attempt at domination. 
There is involved therein no effort at obtaining 
political hegemony through the utilization of 

economic blackmail. On the contrary, in es- 
sence, this is a friendly partnership, freely 
entered into by 21 sovereign democracies, ready 
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to trade on terms of equal opportunity with all 
nations whose policies make such trade possible, 
but determined as one people to keep our New 
World independent and our rights and liberties 
as free men secure. 

Today I wish particularly to stress the eco- 
nomic aspects of this regional understanding. 
To a very great extent the success or failure of 
the new relationship which has been created will 
depend upon the businessmen of the United 
States and upon the businessmen of the other 
republics, for there is no greater reinforcement 
to friendly political relations between countries 
than a large volume of fair and profitable trade. 
And I am especially glad therefore that I am 
afforded the privilege of addressing in this way 
so distinguished a group of business and pro- 
fessional men as those gathered together in the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore. 

When this administration took office in 1933, 
it found a large proportion of our business with 
the other Americas crippled by the restric- 
tions of Smoot-Hawleyism, and the remainder 
in the depths of the economic depression of that 
year. 

Our first attack on this trade situation was 
through the medium of the trade-agreements 
program. Our purpose was the revival of inter- 
national trade through the removal of artificial 
barriers, and the application of the most- 
favored-nation clause in such a manner as to 
extend the benefits of negotiated concessions be- 
tween two nations to the community of trading 
nations which accepted the basic theories 
involved. 

During the six years which have elapsed 
since the inauguration of the trade-agreements 
program, agreements have been signed with 
11 of the other American republics. In some 
cases, such as that of Cuba, the agreements 
have represented a very important contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of economic stability 
and, consequently, of social security in the 
countries concerned. At the same time, these 
agreements have opened large markets for the 
products of our export industries and agri- 
culture. In our own country they have greatly 
stimulated recovery and have increased em- 
ployment. I think all of you are familiar with 
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the benefits derived by our own port of Balti- 
more from the policy pursued. 

Yet it is, of course, obvious that the condi- 
tions of world trade during recent years have 
not been such as to facilitate the growth and 
development of these fair trading practices, 
The autarchic methods and procedures of the 
totalitarian powers have tended seriously to 
handicap free enterprise in those American 
republics which had in the past found a con- 
siderable part of their export market in these 
countries. These methods and _ procedures, 
while in some cases temporarily efficient for 
the furtherance of policies of military con- 
quest, are bound inevitably to reduce to dis- 
astrously low levels living standards in all 
those nations which employ them, and should 
they by any tragic possibility predominate in 
the world for any length of time, they would 
assuredly bring peoples back to the primitive 
system of barter of the Dark Ages. 

Each one of our republics has its own indi- 
vidual commercial and economic problems. 
However, I believe it is worth while recalling 
that in the period just prior to the outbreak of 
the war the other American republics as a 
whole sold about one third of their products to 
the United States and over half to Europe. 
During the same period the American repub- 
lics looked to the United States for over 35 
percent of their imports, while the countries 
of Europe, principally Germany and _ the 
United Kingdom, supplied them with over 
one third of the articles which they did not 
produce within their own borders. This state- 
ment, although it does not reflect the indi- 
vidual situation of any one of the republics, 
will, I believe, give you a fair idea of the 
basic problem with which the continent is 
faced. 

One phase of the problem, namely, the 
furnishing by the United States during the 
present emergency of articles which the Ameri- 
can republics formerly imported from Europe, 
has been quite promptly and adequately met 
by our export industry. Our exports to this 
area during the first year of the war wer 
valued at some 240 million dollars more than 
those of the comparable year earlier. It is 
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gratifying to be able to report that in most 
lines the prices of the goods included in this 
figure have increased only slightly, if at all. 
This fact reflects great credit upon the vision 
of our merchants. They have in general been 
farsighted enough, and I may say patriotic 
enough, not to take undue advantage of their 
privileged position in the South American 
markets resulting from the elimination of 
European competition. 

During this same first year of warfare, our 
imports from the other American republics have 
also substantially increased. The increase has 
not, however, been commensurate with the in- 
crease in our exports. In round figures it has 
amounted to 147 million dollars. In other 
words, the exchange position of the other Amer- 
ican republics vis-A-vis the United States has 
deteriorated. It is essential, if they are to con- 
tinue to buy our goods, that we buy more of 
their goods, use more of the services such as 
shipping which they have to offer, and send 
more tourists to the lands to the south, since 
few of the other republics can ship gold in 
settlement of balances. 

We have not, of course, found as yet a perfect 
or a comprehensive solution of the problem so 
presented. But it is encouraging to be able to 
report that that community of interest which 
all of the American republics now recognize, 
enabled the representatives of the 21 republics 
to meet at Panama less than three weeks after 
the outbreak of the war to consider the emer- 
gency created. This meeting of consultation, 
the sessions of which lasted only 10 days, 
adopted a number of highly important inter- 
American policies providing for the preserva- 
tion of the neutrality of the New World, and it 
set up as well the machinery for a common ap- 
proach to common problems in several fields. 

In the economic field there was created the 
Inter-American Economic and Financial Ad- 
visory Committee, consisting of one delegate 
from each of the American republics. This 
body assembled in Washington last November 
15 and has been continuously in session ever 
since, 

It has been my privilege to preside over the 
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meetings of this Committee, and I wish it were 
possible for me to convey to you adequately 
the cooperative and constructive nature of its 
deliberations. The primary service performed 
by the Committee has been to furnish the 
medium whereby the economic problems with 
which the several American nations are con- 
fronted may be examined for the purpose of 
finding a practical solution. Because of the 
existence of this Committee I believe that every 
one of the 21 governments has achieved a new 
understanding and a new appreciation of the 
factors governing the economic life of our 
continent. It is my hope that this machinery 
will be preserved even after the passing of the 
present emergency, and that it will remain a 
part of the new system of international rela- 
tions which has been created in this hemisphere. 

A part of the Committee’s efforts during the 
earlier part of this year was devoted to the 
drafting of a convention for an Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank to be created under government 
auspices. This project has been advocated by 
inter-American gatherings ever since the first 
Inter-American Conference was held in Wash- 
ington in 1889. The convention was signed 
last April, and it is my hope that the bank will 
come into being in the relatively near future 
and serve as a new and valuable instrument 
of inter-American cooperation. 

The Committee also devoted its attention to 
the question of ocean-freight rates—a most im- 
portant factor either in facilitating or ob- 
structing the flow of goods. Due to the activ- 
ities of the Committee in this respect and to 
the unfailingly helpful cooperation of the 
United States Maritime Commission, as well 
as of the steamship companies themselves, 
it can be safely asserted that increases in 
freight rates have been kept to an absolute 
minimum. Through the initiative of the Com- 
mittee, an Inter-American Maritime Confer- 
ence will be held next month in order to af- 
ford both the governments of the American 
republics and the shipping companies con- 
cerned an opportunity for a comprehensive re- 
view of the entire situation. 

The Committee was also responsible for the 
creation of the Inter-American Development 
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Commission. This is a small body consisting 
of five members representing all of the Amer- 
ican republics. Its function is to encourage 
the development of enterprises of mixed 
United States and local ownership and man- 
agement, in order to expand production in the 
other American republics and especially the 
production of non-competitive, complementary 
products readily marketable in the United 
States. One of the more important of the 
projects in which the Development Commission 
has aroused practical interest is that of find- 
ing sources of supply in the other American 
republics for manufactured articles formerly 
imported by the United States from the con- 
quered or occupied areas of Europe. 

With the intensification of the war in Europe 
last summer, the economic problems facing the 
American republics were rendered more acute. 
It was recognized that a fresh approach was 
required. Partly in order to determine the 
nature of that approach the second consultative 
meeting was held at Habana in July. In a 
speech before that gathering Secretary Hull 
outlined the problem along four definite lines. 
The effective four-point program which was sub- 
sequently adopted by the meeting consisted of 
the following: 


“1. Strengthening and expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee as an instru- 
ment for continuing consultation with respect 
to trade matters, including especially the situa- 
tion immediately confronting the American re- 
publics as a result of the curtailment and 
changed character of important foreign markets. 

“2. Creation of facilities for the temporary 
handling and orderly marketing of accumulated 
surpluses of those commodities which are of 
primary importance to the maintenance of the 
economic life of the American republics, when- 
ever such action becomes necessary. 

“3. Development of commodity agreements 
with a view to assuring equitable terms of trade 
for both producers and consumers of the com- 
modities concerned. 

“4. Consideration of methods for improving 
the standard of living of the peoples of the 
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Americas, including public-health measures, 
nutrition studies, and suitable organizations 
for the relief distribution of some part of any 
surplus commodities.” 


At the same time that Secretary Hull was 
presenting this program to the Habana meet- 
ing, President Roosevelt transmitted a message 
to the Congress recommending that the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank for 
transactions with the other American republics 
be increased by 500 millions of dollars. The 
purpose of this increase was to permit the 
United States to assume its share of the re- 
sponsibility for continental economic stability 
implicit in its comparatively favored situa- 
tion. The Export-Import Bank, organized in 
1934, has rendered a number of very valuable 
services to American business and industry and 
to the other American republics. Its scope of 
action will now be largely increased and it 
will play a most important part in the co- 
operative program to which we may confi- 
dently look forward. The ultimate decision 
concerning the policies and transactions of the 
bank is vested in the hands of Secretary Jesse 
Jones, and I think you will agree that the 
American taxpayer may rest assured that the 
transactions undertaken by the bank will there- 
fore be along the soundest business lines and 
likewise in the best interests of our own 
economy. 

I think it may truly be said that the primary 
objective of all of the American republics at 
this time is to strengthen the economies of all 
of them. One great essential is an increased 
diversification of exports so that the economy of 
certain American republics will no longer be 
dependent upon a small number of exports 
highly sensitive to world developments. Of 
course, a country whose economic life is wholly 
dependent upon events or decisions which take 
place in other continents many thousands of 
miles away, and in the determination of which 
it has no voice, is not a country economically 
independent. The partnership of the Ameri- 
can republics which is now being evolved will 
in great degree tend to correct this situation. 

While the exchange of raw materials for man- 
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ufactured products used to be considered the 
perfect illustration of liberal trade doctrine 
based upon inherent advantage, most of us will 
agree that scientific developments and techno- 
logical advantages have changed this situation. 
It is no longer true in the case of several of 
the other American republics that, even if all 
trade barriers were removed, it would be to their 
advantage to concentrate their activities solely 
on the production and export of a limited num- 
ber of raw materials. On the contrary, the 
economy of the future, if that economy is to be 
the reflection of the progress of which the New 
World is theoretically capable, will represent 
in every quarter of this continent a much higher 
degree of diversified local production, both of 
raw materials and of manufactured articles. 
This development should not result in a decrease 
in the volume of inter-American trade; it 
would, however, represent a change in the char- 
acter of that trade. And by vastly increasing 
the diversity of human opportunity in this part 
of the world, it will insure a richer, fuller life 
to millions of people in the Americas whose 
choice of occupation is now either extremely 
limited or even, in times of economic depression, 
non-existent. 

The arrangement recently concluded by the 
Brazilian Government and the Export-Import 
Bank for the creation of a steel industry in 
Brazil to which both Governments will bring 
capital is an outstanding example of the prac- 
tical working out of this policy of diversifica- 
tion. 

This same theme enters into another approach 
to our continental economic problem, and one 
which holds out very substantial promise. 
From the point of view of national defense, the 
United States can no longer continue to rely 
upon sources of supply of vital raw materials 
located in other continents. Rubber is one out- 
standing example of this type of commodity. 
Our Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the governments concerned and with pri- 
vate enterprise, is currently conducting exten- 
sive surveys in Central and South America for 
the purpose of determining the best location, 
and most suitable varieties of plant, for the 
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restoration to our continent of that position in 
the supply of rubber which was lost over 30 
years ago to the planters of the Netherlands 
East Indies and of Malaysia. 

A catalog of strategic materials, the produc- 
tion and processing of which in this hemisphere 
to a greater extent than at present would be 
desirable, includes quinine, manila hemp, man- 
ganese, tin, and chromium. I am glad to say 
that in furtherance of our new policy an agree- 
ment has been reached between the Metals Re- 
serve Co., a subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and Bolivian producers, 
under a guaranty of the Bolivian Government, 
under which this country will purchase 18,000 
tons of tin each year for a period of five years. 

Mutually beneficial arrangements of this 
character hold out high hopes for the future; 
they do not, however, solve the problem of sur- 
pluses of certain raw materials which have 
accumulated or of the lack of markets for these 
same materials, which must be produced in the 
near future if the economic life of the peoples 
concerned is to proceed normally. 

As an outstanding example of inter-American 
cooperation directed towards the solution of the 
problem created by surplus commodities in the 
other American republics, I may mention 
the current negotiation of a coffee agreement. 
In broad outline, the proposed agreement will 
check the dumping of coffee in this market at 
ruinous prices, through a flexible-quota plan 
approved by all of the producing countries, 
with consequent beneficial results to their re- 
spective economies, and to their ability to 
continue to buy from the United States. 

Of equal importance has been the aid the 
Export-Import Bank has extended for the con- 
struction of public works in the other American 
republics. Another type of operation in which 
the bank has participated has been the exten- 
sion of credits to the central banks in certain 
of the other republics for the purpose of mak- 
ing available the amounts of foreign exchange 
needed for the orderly settlement of accounts 
due by local importers. 

In presenting to you some aspects of these eco- 
nomic problems and in outlining some of the 
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approaches which have been made towards their 
solution, you will, I know, understand that there 
cannot be a single, all-embracing solution for 
these questions. The measures most favored 
by your Government, and I believe by the other 
American governments, are those which, in ad- 
dition to meeting emergency situations, are con- 
sonant with the long-term development of 
diversified stable economies and with the con- 
sistent enhancement of commercial and financial 
relations between all of our several nations. 

For all too many decades, persons in respon- 
sible positions, both in official and business life 
in the United States, have seemed to harbor the 
peculiar illusion that the understanding, the 
friendship, and the loyal support of our neigh- 
bors in the New World can be obtained solely 
by fine words and lofty professions on our own 
part, which as often as not have been completely 
belied in practice. 

I was reminded of that only a few days ago 
when I read in an editorial appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun these sentences: 


“The Roosevelt administration did not invent 
the good-neighbor policy. The honor of con- 
ception and initiation of this policy belongs 
rather to former President Hoover and his Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Stimson, who had the good 
sense early in 1930 to scrap the interventionist 
imperialism of the Coolidge era and to coop- 
erate with our neighbors south of the Rio 
Grande in unselfish friendliness.” 


The writer of that statement would appear to 
have forgotten (what the peoples of the other 
American republics have not forgotten) that 
after making what he considered a gesture of 
good-will to the other American republics by 
undertaking as President-elect a rapid trip 
around South America, Mr. Hoover returned to 
Washington to become President and then em- 
phasized his policy of “unselfish friendliness”, 
by signing the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. The 
tariff rates and other restrictions to inter-Ameri- 
can trade contained in that act constituted a 
devastating blow to the economies of many of 
our neighbors, and brought about, in that re- 
public which is bound to us by the most intimate 
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ties of association and friendship, economic 
ruin, social upheaval, and finally revolution. 

Gentlemen, the time has fortunately passed 
when phrases and sporadic gestures of good- 
will constitute our policy towards our neigh- 
bors in the New World. The good-neighbor 
policy, as the Roosevelt administration has 
practiced it, is a broad program of construc- 
tive and friendly cooperation, based on deeds 
and not on words. 

We must all of us here in this hemisphere, 
at this moment of grave danger, be prepared 
to make such sacrifices as may be required in 
the common interest. We must be prepared to 
maintain and to continue strengthening, not 
only through our governments, but likewise 
through the initiative and devotion of our cit- 
izens, that kind of foundation for inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation which has been steadily grow- 
ing during the past eight years. 

There has never been a time in the history of 
this country when hemispheric solidarity was 
more vitally necessary to each one of the 
American republics, including the United 
States—and never a time when hemispheric 
solidarity was such a reality. 


SUSPENSION OF TONNAGE DUTIES 
FOR VESSELS OF PERU 


A proclamation (no. 2432) providing that 
“the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage 
and imposts within the United States” be “sus- 
pended and discontinued so far as respects the 
vessels of Peru and the produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise imported in said vessels into 
the United States from Peru or from any other 
foreign country; the suspension to take effect 
from October 1, 1940, and to continue so long 
as the reciprocal exemption of vessels belong: 
ing to citizens of the United States and their 
cargoes shall be continued, and no longer”, 
was signed by the President on October 1/, 
1940. 

The text of this proclamation appears in full 
in the Federal Register for October 22, 1940 
(vol, 5, no. 206), p. 4163. 
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Commercial Policy 


COMMERCIAL COOPERATION IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Address by Raymond H. Geist * 


{Released to the press October 23] 
Mr. CHarrMAN, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 


It is an honor to be one of the speakers on 
this occasion, which you have designated as Pan 
American Day at the Dairy Industries’ Exposi- 
tion now being heid in Atlantic City. No place 
could be more appropriate than this great resort 
devoted to the health, recreation, and enjoy- 
ment of the American Nation. The techno- 
logical, sanitation, industrial, and educational 
exhibits could find no better background than 
here on the shore of the Atlantic Ocean, which, 
asa great highway of commerce, links our coun- 
try to the other nations in this hemisphere. 

It has been the policy of the American Gov- 
ernment to foster and promote good relations 
between the nations of this hemisphere; but 
never in the history of these continents has this 
impetus found more common acceptance than 
now. In international relations, as in human 
friendship, the value of such ties depends upon 
the service rendered and not upon the material 
advantages which may be obtained. This great 
Nation of ours with all its wealth and resources, 
with its manifold actualities and potentialities 
of leadership, has much to offer fully and hon- 
estly to its neighbors. This, I understand, is the 
purpose of organizing Pan American Day at 
the Dairy Industries’ Exposition. In giving 
intercontinental emphasis to the importance of 
the dairy industry it is proposed to make avail- 
able to all peoples in this hemisphere the bene- 
fits of our research and progress. We are dis- 
posed to place fully at the service of the other 
nations in South, Central, and North America 


* Delivered at a luncheon held in honor of Pan Ameri- 
can Day at the Dairy Industries’ Exposition, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 23, 1940. Mr. Geist is Chief of the 
Division of Commercial Affairs, Department of State. 


the vast experience that we have acquired in 
developing dairy products in the United States 
and in raising the standard of living and health 
among our people. 

At this particular time in our national his- 
tory, when the impact of world events arouses 
us to greater effort on behalf of the general 
health and strength of every individual in our 
commonwealth, the development of dairy in- 
dustries goes hand in hand with the common 
effort, not only in this country but in all the 
nations of the Americas. The development of 
new machinery and the technological progress 
made in the United States invite the attention 
of nations not only of this hemisphere but of 
the whole world. At this exposition details of 
the progress and achievement connected with 
the dairy industries are displayed for the ben- 
efit of those who, not only at home but abroad, 
are interested in the health and happiness of 
their fellow citizens. 

It will ever be the chief concern of mankind, 
as it was from the beginning of the human 
race, to develop the art of agriculture and the 
natural fruits of the soil. Those countries 
of the earth are especially fortunate whose 
basic industry and commerce have had their 
origin in the products of rich and fruitful 
lands, which have not only provided suste- 
nance for the inhabitants but also surpluses 
for peoples living beyond the national borders. 

The inventive genius of man during the last 
hundred years has made such progress that the 
existence of human life has become revolution- 
ized. And where this process has been to 
ameliorate the lot of humankind and to make 
commonly available advantages which previ- 
ously were reserved for the few or entirely 
unknown, the nations of the earth have been 
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uplifted and advanced definitively to a higher 
standard. Such is the achievement which this 
exposition reveals to all. It is fitting, too, that 
enterprises which have as their object not alone 
the furthering of commerce but the advance- 
ment of knowledge and technical skill should 
receive common support. 

To any careful observer of international re!a- 
tions it will be noticed that in recent years rap- 
prochements of a “cultural” nature have been 
formed between certain nations of which the 
purpose has been primarily to open the way 
for the propagation of political ideologies, a 
development on foreign soil which often has 
proved unpalatable and repugnant to the most 
solid and discreet citizens. The virus of the 
pseudo-cultural relations has been known to 
poison the body politic and to corrupt and un- 
dermine the state. On the other hand, the na- 
tions of this hemisphere have established their 
cooperation on principles of mutual respect and 
helpfulness. 

The Government of the United States has 
initiated a program of cooperation with the 
other American republics which has been con- 
ceived in the spirit of friendly and neighborly 
service, and designed to make available, wher- 
ever it is desired and needed, the sort of tech- 
nical progress and development which the 
exhibits at this exposition typify. I am speak- 
ing of two important acts of the Congress in 
this field, the first of which is the act of May 
25, 1938, as amended by Public No. 63, 76th 
Congress, which authorizes the loan of civilian 
technical personnel of the United States to the 
governments of the other American republics. 
This act of the Congress was in support of the 
policy of the United States to further in every 
practical way the development of cordial and 
friendly relations with our neighbors to the 
south. This willingness of the United States to 
assist its neighbors in the practical way has 
been met with cordiality on the part of the 
other American republics. Since the enactment 
of the act, 11 American states have taken advan- 
tage of it. Experts have been detailed for a 
limited period to collaborate in an advisory 
capacity in highway engineering, immigration 
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procedure, customs administration, road build- 
ing, and fishery problems, and a number of 
others. It must not be imagined that the 
United States Government has been able to 
carry out this program without making some 
sacrifices. The experts who have gone to other 
countries to lend their assistance and advice 
have been obliged to defer for the time being 
the services they were rendering at home; and 
in certain instances their colleagues have had 
to carry on the work of those who were absent. 
The second legislative measure of which I 
speak is the act of August 9, 1939, which au- 
thorizes the President to render closer and more 
effective the relationships between the Ameri- 
can republics. This measure was approved by 
the Congress to implement the program of an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Cooperation 
with the Other American Republics, established 
some time prior thereto at the instance of the 
President and which now includes 16 separate 
agencies of the United States Government. 
These separate agencies include not only the 
great Departments of the Government, such as 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
State, and the Interior, but also independent 
branches, such as the Federal Communications 
Commission, the United States Public Health 
Service, the Maritime Commission, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. Representatives of 
these agencies are studying projects the object 
of which is to further in every practicable and 
concrete way the good relations between the 
United States and its neighbors to the south. 
Most of the projects of the Interdepartmental 
Committee have been carried out with the use 
of funds available to the Departments con- 
cerned, but some 16 require additional funds 
for the fiscal year 1940-41, and the Congress 
has made the necessary appropriations. 
Among the projects for which funds have 
been appropriated by the Congress special 
mention may be made of the following: 


Public Health Service-—For increased coop- 
eration with the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau by the assignment thereto of additional 
doctors, nurses, and sanitary engineers for serv- 
ice in the other American republics, and for 
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scholarships for medical students from the other 
American republics. 

Office of Education—Inter-American educa- 
tional relations including assistance in fellow- 
ship and professorship exchanges, studies bear- 
ing on inter-American cultural relations and 
the promotion of a better understanding and 
appreciation of the other American republics 
in American schools and colleges. 


In this general program of cooperation with the 
other nations of this hemisphere, probably none 
will be of more interest to the delegates assem- 
bled at this exposition than the projects involv- 
ing the collaboration of the Department of 
Agriculture. The chief of these are the investi- 
gations now being carried on and projected in 
connection with complementary trade. As you 
all know, in recent years since the inauguration 
of the trade-agreements program the attention 
of this Government has been seriously devoted 
to every phase of international commercial rela- 
tions. It has not only been our concern to sell 
American products and manufactured goods in 
foreign markets, but to buy the products and 
goods of other countries as well. The time has 
come when American merchants must give as 
much attention, if indeed not more, to the pos- 
sibilities of buying from other countries as to 
the opportunities of selling. If our neighbors 
have resources which are now only partially de- 
veloped and which we need as normal consumers 
or users in our industrial processes, we should 
hasten to assist them in order that the produc- 
tion of such resources increase and become an 
ever-increasing item in our regular import 
trade. 

We are bound, in view of the gravity of in- 
ternational developments in the political field, 
to dedicate ourselves profoundly to a realistic 
solution of the problems which consequently 
arise in our economic relations with other 
countries, particularly with our neighbors in 
the Americas. We must take a long-range 
view of these economic problems and endeavor 
to build up a permanent trade on a comple- 
mentary basis. We can exchange our goods for 
many products which we need and which can 
be produced in tropical and subtropical areas. 
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The Department of Agriculture has under- 
taken projects which will eventually enable us 
to obtain an increasing amount of such pro- 
ducts from our neighbors in the south. The 
import statistics of the United States indicate 
such commodities as tin, rubber, and quinine, 
the consumption of which is so large in this 
country that if eventually we were able to 
satisfy our needs by purchases from our Latin 
American neighbors there would be created in 
those countries a tremendous purchasing power 
likewise for American goods. The list of non- 
competitive products of interest to the United 
States can be greatly increased. One has only 
to mention woods, gums, tropical oils, plants, 
seeds, and fibers. The surveys proposed under 
the Department of Agriculture cover investi- 
gations and geological studies in soils, climatic 
factors, disease conditions, et cetera, in the 
tropical areas in the other American repub- 
lies, especially as to rubber, quinine, and other 
products not grown in the United States. 
Moving with an accelerated momentum to- 
ward closer collaboration with our neighbors 
in every sphere of international activity will 
speedily produce added benefits and advan- 
tages to all. Certain of these acts of coopera- 
tion, notably that of defense, may be necessary 
only while our common peace and tranquility 
are threatened; but in those spheres of collab- 
oration of which the results are permanently 
beneficial we shall continue to march together 
even after the present turmoil in world affairs 
has passed. 

It is important in seeking in the American 
republics markets for the kind of equipment dis- 
played at this exposition to bear in mind that 
the whole problem of exports is bound up with 
and to a large degree dependent upon the vol- 
ume of our imports. Our neighbors will be 
unable to buy from us unless they are in a posi- 
tion to dispose of their products in the world’s 
markets and thus create the international ex- 
change required to adjust accounts. American 
merchants must be prepared to engage in more 
extensive methods in promoting trade with the 
republics of the south. This will require closer 
business contacts, travel to and protracted visits 
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in the countries concerned. Business must put 
forth intensive efforts in building up commer- 
cial intercourse with our neighbors. Indeed, 
if we are to succeed, our energy and skill must 
surpass in brilliance of execution the commer- 
cial feats of those European nations whose rep- 
resentatives have been able to establish fruit- 
ful and valuable trade relations in this 
hemisphere. Always maintaining the highest 
business ethics we must go to the limit in meet- 
ing competition: selling better goods, giving 
better terms, and establishing permanent con- 
tacts. It will be increasingly imperative for 
American firms to establish their own branch 
houses or to found enterprises with American 
capital in charge of American citizens in those 
countries where our commercial destiny lies. 

The time has undoubtedly come for Ameri- 
can business firms to take a serious view of the 
character of the agents and firms which repre- 
sent them abroad. To protect their own inter- 
ests and those of their clients American bus- 
iness will want to consider what measures to 
adopt in order to eliminate as their represen- 
tatives once and for all those unreliable non- 
American agents in Latin America, who, on 
account of their servility and obedience to po- 
litical systems repugnant to our hemisphere, 
are neither loyal to the republics whose hos- 
pitality they enjoy or to the business inter- 
ests of the United States from which they de- 
rive lucrative profits. Firms in this country 
seriously engaged in the import and export 
trade with the other American republics will 
do well to take speedily into account whether 
or not they can expect to develop a long-range 
program of mutually beneficial complementary 
trade if they continue to entrust the fulfill- 
ment of these commercial projects, if only in 
part, to persons whose known intentions and 
purposes are ultimately to wreck them. 

Much emphasis has been placed repeatedly 
upon the obligations of our Government to 
assist in establishing sound economy and mu- 
tually beneficial international trade among 
the nations of this hemisphere. Our own Gov- 
ernment, in collaboration with the other na- 
tions of the Americas, is moving as swiftly, as 
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resolutely, and as directly in the solution of all 
our problems as government can; but business 
and industry cannot be spectators in this his- 
torical and epochal effort. The whole weight 
of our national strength martialed and set in 
motion under the leadership of our captains 
of industry and commerce must move forward 
to the task. The Government of the United 
States, through the various departments and 
independent agencies, is facing these questions, 
not only in our own behalf, but with the deter- 
mination of securing for all the countries in 
the western world the maximum of prosperity 
and well-being. Moreover, the loyal coopera- 
tion of all the governments concerned is essen- 
tial to ultimate success. Finally, if the long- 
range program of making all the nations on 
this side of the Atlantic economically sound 
and stable is to succeed, there will be required 
as well the unstinted cooperation of all the 
financial, industrial, and commercial interests 
of all the countries in the Americas. 








The Department 





APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


[Released to the press October 25] 


The Secretary of State on October 24, 1940, 
issued the following departmental orders: 


“DEPARTMENTAL Orper No. 892 


“Mr. Laurence Duggan has been appointed 
Adviser on Political Relations, effective on 
this date. In this capacity, he is charged, un- 
der the Secretary of State and the Under Sec- 
retary of State, with the supervision of such 
divisions having general charge of relations 
with foreign states as may be assigned to him, 
and with giving advice on special questions and 
performing other duties of a supervisory or 
advisory nature. 

“The designation of the Office of Adviser on 
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Political Relations, now created, is PA/LD. 
“Departmental Order No. 686 of May 21, 
1937, is amended accordingly. 
Corpett Huti 
“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“October 24, 19.40.” 


DEPARTMENTAL OrpvER No. 893 


“Mr. Philip W. Bonsal is hereby designated 
Acting Chief of the Division of the American 
Republics. 

CorpeLt Hutu 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

“October 24, 1940.” 


[Released to the press October 22] 


The following recent appointments to offices 
in the Department have been made by the Sec- 
retary of State: 


Mr. Paul T. Meyer was appointed Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Commercial Affairs, 
effective June 24. 

Mr. John W. Perkins was designated Assist- 
ant Chief of the Translating Bureau on July 12. 


Traffic in Arms, Tin-Plate Scrap, etc. 
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Mr. Guillermo A. Suro was designated Acting 
Chief of the Central Translating Office on Au- 
gust 9, and Mr. Arturo Morales was designated 
Acting Assistant Chief of the same office on 
October 2. 

Mr. Edward G. Trueblood, a Foreign Service 
officer of class VI, was designated Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations on 
August 15. 

Mr. Orme Wilson, a Foreign Service officer 
of class II, was designated Liaison Officer on 
September 17, to have charge under the Under 
Secretary of the Liaison Office. 

Mr. Leroy D. Stinebower was, on September 
19, appointed Assistant Adviser on Interra- 
tional Economic Affairs, effective from July 16. 

Mr. James Hugh Keeley, Jr., a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class III, was designated Assistant 
Administrative Officer of the Special Division 
on October 11, effective from October 1. 

Mr. Paul C. Daniels, a Foreign Service officer 
of class V, was designated an Assistant Chief of 
the Division of the American Republics on Sep- 
tember 19, effective the following day. 

Mr. Emilio G. Collado was appointed an As- 
sistant Chief of the Division of the American 
Republics on October 19, effective from October 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS 


[Released to the press October 25] 


Nore: The figures relating to arms, the licenses for 
the export of which were revoked before they were 
used, have been subtracted from the figures appearing 
in the cumulative column of the table below in regard 
to arms export licenses issued. These latter figures 
are therefore net figures. They are not yet final and 
definitive since licenses may be amended or revoked 
at any time before being used. They are, however, 
accurate as of the date of this press release. 

The statistics of actual exports in these releases are 
believed to be substantially complete. It is possible, 


however, that some shipments are not included. If 
this proves to be the fact, statistics in regard to such 
shipments will be included in the cumulative figures in 
later releases. 


Arms Export Licenses Issvep 


The table printed below indicates the charac- 
ter, value, and countries of destination of the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war li- 
censed for export by the Secretary of State dur- 
ing the year 1940 up to and including the month 
of September. 
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| 
Value of export licenses issued Value of export licenses issued 
Country of destination | Category ths end- Country of destination Category , 
September pep nn wl sa ja ing Septensb, 
30, 1940 30, 1940 
Albania. __- . TaN See a $57. 00 Bolivia—Continued. VII (1) $285. 76 $2, 239. 44 
—= | -———— : Sp TS. 1. 50 
Angola__. . of I __) eer 24. 00 —_—————|———————_—_ 
el. See eee 3, 200. 00 Total eee) Oe 549. 76 57, 491. 54 
|) ee 630. 00 | 
—_——_—— |-—— Brazil. __ ‘ q I |) Bare, eee 1, 773. 00 
reenact OB BE 2 6 EPS SIO 3, 854. 00 (2) 3, 050. 00 8, 488. 00 
manana Ry oan (3) thas 1, 897, 325. 00 
Argentina..__._- = . I (2) ON SHIT oS 24, 095. 50 (4) 7, 920. 00 14, 700. 00 
(4) $62. 00 5, 477. 00 Ill (1) 364,500.00 | 1, 342, 700. 00 
2) See ae 2, 300. 00 (2) 1, 734. 00 1, 734. 00 
III (2) 10. 00 5, 151. 84 IV (1) 16, 509. 00 51, 222. 75 
et... 10, 062. 00 (2) 5, 364. 00 29, 908. 14 
(2) 113. 00 6, 594. 00 Vv (@ 49, 465. 00 706, 918. 00 
i ees Re 40, 025. 00 (2) 71, 894. 01 182, 478. 87 
(2) 1, 460. 80 178, 162. 51 (3) 8, 000. 00 293, 009. 50 
<a ee 40, 937. 50 —S——] —______ 
>... Freee 29. 84 _ | ee <25°. Ty 528,436.01 | 4, 530, 257. 2 
(2) 13. 00 93, 384. 51 = = 
British Guiana __. ..-.|IV (2) 7. 50 14, 32 
Total__._____ ee: 1, 658. 80 406, 219. 70 ¥ kd: 2, 500. 00 
——S= —————— 1... 2, 500. 00 
ee: ee 90.00 783. 12 VII (1) 115. 52 1, 224. 36 
op ee 561. 23 OOF icctaees 1, 680, 00 
Ill (1) 517,300.00 | — 2, 026, 820. 00 — 
SR ee 13, 680. 00 eRe Ie el 123. 02 7, 918. 68 
iy. @ i..... VAM: 271. 55 = 
 ) Cee 509. 00 British Honduras ___ er | ae Se eee ef 12. 00 
ae) : 25, 648. 00 el See 98. 69 
(2) 7, 010. 00 877, 579. 25  ¢ -) ae : 129, 20 
(3) 72,086.58 | 2, 156, 791. 58 too aus 108. 30 
WD hice 33, 474. 86 
| jomstng aan SR: Men. i Ae 348. 19 
ee oat = ae 596, 486.58 | 5, 136, 118. 59 
| British North Borneo....____ ‘oa | Ree 2.43 
Bahrein Islands_.______- — ? ae |) eee 136. 00 
Se riesicnvnianmeccenni el MIM 40u. 00 
Belgian Congo._......._...___] I fees 17. 29 og eae ae 133. 54 
RW OE Ges cock 1.87 RP eA 755, 25 
| f RSRRESEE ENE 136. 00 
ee CM eee see 19. 16 
| EE Ea! PPR aa, 1,424.79 
ee me Sees ore ee. 217.00 
Ea ite 103, 200. 00 ee oa 6, 172. 53 782, 803. 99 
. | eee 3 28, 779. 00 (2) 20, 536. 50 201, 475. 47 
eo eens 2, 292, 000. 00 (3) 250. 00 40, 918. 00 | 
|, See. 69. 00 (4) 104, 665. 67 482, 250. 72 ( 
wa od PR gn 20, 745. 00 (5) 346, 254. 00 436, 408. 00 
|} eee 243, 957. 00 (6) 43, 200. 00 43, 200. 00 
) eee 419, 400. 00 TIT (1) | 1,515, 668.00 | 20, 816, 102.00 
| Sas 4, 141.00 
ERAT ERT RR MO Se 3, 108, 367. 00 IV (1) 300, 233. 93 352, 579. 09 
————— (2) 2, 242. 77 53, 802. 12 
Bermuda__._..-___- eee, BBE nes fete 16. 00 Vv) 626, 524. 41 974, 500. 98 
RV ec 84. 70 (2) 19,933.14 | 7, 595, 322. 86 
ip RTE ee! 74. 84 (3) 458, 687.50 | 8, 461, 016. 19 
Te 8, 000. 00 VI (2) 45.00 36, 098. 00 
aE Se 5, 000. 00 VII (1) 27, 570. 36 169, 836, 88 
(2) 267. 26 44, 599. 93 
Te Oe. he | pealiiealehdinltathahieer a 13, 175. 54 
| | CREE FORE Te 3, 472, 251.07 | 40, 495, 055, 28 
| REE See ees Se ;I (4) 21.00 1, 774. 00 SS 
| IV (2) 243. 00 1, 528. 00 Se . is Rael 3, 040. 00 
oS Raeneiekts 6, 500. 00 | Se ae 37, 271.8 
| Sg ST SER 64. 60 Et en 5, 450, 00 
Sa ee 45, 384. 00 eT ee 3, 630. 00 
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Country of destination 


Value of export licenses issued 





Category lg months end- 


ing September 
30, 1940 





Chile—C ontinued. 


Total 


Colombia... -- 


Total 


Costa Rica... - 


Cuba----- 


Total 


Curacao. - 











$409, 560. 00 
53, 069. 00 
7, 442. 38 

6, 800. 00 

3, 407. 50 
30, 535. 00 
15. 00 

12, 607. 15 





572, 827. 31 


352, 440. 00 
2, 529, 106. 22 
137, 950. 10 
178. 60 

3, 226. 71 
_...| 156, 800. 00 
157,953.00 | 2, 706, 801. 63 

1, 177,270.00 | 3,374, 225.35 
__.| 1,018, 225. 56 

__.| 361, 000. 00 


1, 335, 223.00 | 10, 639, 954. 17 


~| 30. 00 

--| 157. 00 

| 2, 310. 90 
00 | 679. 76 

4 

| 

| 

| 

| 


333, 750. 00 
14, 687. 00 
60, 995. 00 

1, 058. 09 
4, 905. 00 


418, 572.75 


1, 900. 00 | 


30. 78 | 





1, 942. 78 | 


3, 750. 00 | 
6, 624. 00 | 
808, 00 


55, 609. 73 


11, 410. co 


143.( 00 
131, 527. 00 
3, 365. 50 
13, 076. 00 
7, 700. 00 
4, 500. 00 
2, 000. 00 
4, 009. 80 
751. 00 


363. 00 
50. 00 
3, 824. 00 





| 


5, 111. 80 | 167, 072. 30 


19, 125. 00 19, 710. 00 

2, 125. 39 
2, 413. 50 
626. 58 
106, 109. 00 
8, 536. 26 
57, 950. 00 
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Country of destination 


| 
| 
| 


cs 


| Value of export licenses issued 





9 months end- 
ing September 


September 
we 30, 1940 





Curacgao—Continued. 
Total 


Denmark... -_- 


Dominican Republic. -------- 


Total 


Ecuador __.- 


ane eee 


cae a eel 











VII (2) 


I (1) 

(4) 
Til (1) 
IV (i) 

(2) 
Ves) 
VII (2) 


$22. 50 





197, 493. 23 


2, 040. 00 


306. 52 
2, 396. 00 
843. 00 
600. 00 
1, 501. 80 














5, 647. 32 
208. 52 
213. 00 
156. 00 

19, 155. 00 

2, 047. 00 
226. 00 
900. 00 




















125, 052. 00 
1, 111. 00 
18, 200. 00 
76. 00 

6, 460. 00 
375. 00 

8, 350. 00 





159, 624. 00 





81. 42 








19, 660. 00 
538, 569. 60 
3, 806, 493. 89 
951. 50 

141. 02 

44, 640. 29 
35, 056. 00 
641, 032. 50 





5, 086, 544. 80 








338. 00 

1, 204, 202. 71 
42, 071.00 
452, 145. 50 
28, 111, 023. 00 
10, 337. 00 
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Value of export licenses issued Value of export licenses issued 
Country of destination Category Country of destination Category 
September | {ny September September | ng'Soptembe 
¥ 30, 1940 
Albania IV (1) $57. 00 Bolivia—C ontinued. VII (1) $285. 76 $2, 239. 44 
————————————|— CD loencsovuwvesiens 1. 50 
Angola_ -- I (4) 24. 00 —_—_ —__ | -——__—_ — 
Vv : ) Sere ae 3, 200. 00 Total 549. 76 57, 491. 54 
(2) 630. 00 
~ Brazil. __. I (1) Jicheativn. 1, 773. 00 
Ee, ere as ee ae 3, 854. 00 (2) 3, 050. 00 8, 488. 00 
ae | — (3) wad eae 1, 897, 325. 00 
Argentina... ---- I (2) — 24, 095. 50 (4) 7, 920. 00 14, 700. 00 
(4) $62. 00 5, 477. 00 Ill (1) 364, 500. 00 1, 342, 700. 00 
(5) shed 2, 300. 00 (2) 1, 734. 00 1, 734. 00 
III (2) 10. 00 5, 151. 84 IV ()) 16, 509. 00 51, 222. 75 
a WEB. cco at nberonns 10, 062. 00 (2) 5, 364. 00 29, 908. 14 
(2) 113. 00 6, 594. 00 Vv (1) 49, 465. 00 706, 918. 00 
+, €.4.. caccge 40, 025. 00 (2) 71, 804. 01 182, 478. 87 
(2) 1, 460. 80 178, 162. 51 (3) 8, 000. 00 293, 009. 50 
— eee 40, 937. 50 —_—_——— | 
. 2 |) ee 29. 84 eae 528, 436. 01 4, 530, 257. 26 
(2) 13. 00 93, 384. 51 = 
British Guiana - - - IV (2) 7. 50 14. 32 
Total__--- aoe 1, 658. 80 406, 219. 70 Vv (1) 2, 500. 00 
= = (3) 2, 500. 00 
I Sick Hitmen I (1) 90. 00 783. 12 VII (1) 115. 52 1, 224. 36 
| eae 561. 23 (2) a 1, 680. 00 
| III (1) 517, 300. 00 2, 026, 820. 00 
ES. cnccstunnbnnecss 13, 680. 00 ee 123. 02 7, 918. 68 
ee > aaa 271. 55 => 
ly Rae 509. 00 British Honduras I ty AERREAe em 12. 00 
Si: Y ee 25, 648. 00 x | aa ee 98. 69 
(2) 7, 010. 00 877, 579. 25 - 4} ere 129, 20 
(3) 72,086.58 | 2, 156, 791. 58 we Be Sa 108, 30 
oe ee eae 33, 474. 86 
— , 0 eae See. Sn e eee 348. 19 
Ec badiseeee ene eaemecion 596, 486. 58 5, 136, 118. 59 
British North Borneo___------ I | DRESS Ee 2. 43 
Bahrein Islands- - - - ---- 3 i 2 See 136. 00 
BN odisercemnmdebas I OP B.ceseinbannvpes 40u. 00 
Belgian Congo--_----- I oO) Sse 17. 29 DR ia pitecken 133. 54 
a. SR 1.87 ey PRE es 755. 25 
Ore a 136. 00 
NE 6 wit nnnscdncs sea eeesedadaseananean 19. 16 F 
TNL, Snicép sed unaw ck acadnns mannan benebaanee 1, 424. 79 
Belgium. --------- I 0 Sener ern 217. 00 
 - Se 103, 200. 00 Canada...---- I (1) 6, 172. 53 782, 803. 99 
Lae 28, 779. 00 (2) 20, 536. 50 201, 475. 47 
DRE ee 2, 292, 000. 00 (3) 250. 00 40, 918. 00 
_- | aa 69. 00 (4) 104, 665. 67 482, 250. 72 
Se 20, 745. 00 (5) 346, 254. 00 436, 408. 00 
OR Bin cstinawenaate 243, 957. 00 (6) 43, 200. 00 43, 200. 00 
| ees 419, 400. 00 III (1) | 1,515, 668.00 | 20, 816, 102. 00 
gg ee 4, 141.00 
ONE. ncikcccncvtsneccdsdcbansaueieaeeevstedacet 3, 108, 367. 00 IV (1) 300, 233. 93 352, 579. 09 
[SE (2) 2, 242.77 53, 802. 12 
EET re | (4) ; 16. 00 VV @®@ 626, 524. 41 974, 500. 98 
Ce fee 84.70 (2) 19, 933. 14 7, 595, 322. 86 
EEN ESE A 74. 84 (3) 458, 687. 50 8, 461, 016. 19 
i | SaaS oes . 8, 000. 00 VI (2) 45. 00 36, 098. 00 
ft SRE ESS es 5, 000. 00 VII (1) 27, 570. 36 169, 836. 88 
(2) 267. 26 44, 599. 93 
, | Ee. LS. Ree PP Re ele 13, 175. 54 
= Total._- é csthageceweees 3, 472, 251.07 | 40, 495, 055. 23 
iG iciaicpiecatee’ bP ‘€, 21.00 1, 774. 00 
IV (2) 243. 00 1, 528. 00 SD ioska dios bchaeees ae Been eee 3, 040. 00 
| ee eopee rae 6, 500. 00 3 Ge ticusihakauiegon 37, 271. 28 
| ae 64. 60 Se Scccocnbidiwnnss 5, 450. 00 
ee 45, 384. 00 eae SPS 3, 630. 00 


















































OCTOBER 26, 1940 
Value of export licenses issued 
Country of destination Category 5 end- 
Septamber | Pmanths end 
30, 1940 
: | 
Chile—Continued. III (1) J | $409, 560. 00 
IV () RPE De a 53, 069. 00 
(2) $50. 52 | 7, 442. 38 
Vv 3, 300. 00 | 6, 800. 00 
(2) | } 3, 407. 50 
(3) |. 30, 535. 00 
VII (1) 15.00 
| (2) 12, 607. 15 
PERS: Bh 80 9 
Total J 3,350.52} 572, 827. 31 
China. .-.---- 1 (2) | _....| 352, 440.00 
Il (1) | | 2, 529, 106. 22 
(2) | .| 187,950. 10 
IV (1) | ianenannal 178. 60 
(2) | __.| 3, 226. 71 
v «wi Ar 156, 800. 00 
(2) | 157,953.00 | 2, 706, 801. 63 
(3) | 1,177, 270. 00 | 3, 374, 225. 35 
VII (1) |.. __| 1,018, 225. 56 
(2) | -..| 361, 000. 00 
Total. as _..| 1,335, 223.00 | 10, 639, 954. 17 
| a 
| -scaanienbepeigiesiiimatieatinndibumatitas 
Colombia... .. jI @] 30. 00 
(4) wal 157. 00 
IV (1) | 2, 310. 90 
(2) 12.00 | 679. 76 
V ()i--- bs 333, 750. 00 
(2) | 1, 900. 00 | 14, 687. 00 
(3) |. 60, 995. 00 
VII (1) 30. 78 1, 058. 09 
(2) 4, 905. 00 
Total | eee 1,942.78 | 418, 572.7! 
Costa Rica... | (4) | 3, 750. 00 | 3, 754. 00 
1IV (1) } 6, 624. 00 | 7, 746. 30 
(2) | 808. 00 | 1, 007. 25 
iv a) ry 25, 000. 00 
(2) |... 2. 2, 967. 62 
(3) | ee 13, 104. 70 
| VII (1) | 228.00 | 2, 029. 86 
| eS ee 
Total Rs | 11,410.00 | 55, 609. 73 
j — 
ee | ; wt. Ls 143. 00 
(4) 363. 00 131, 527. 00 
lIv (1) | 50.00 3, 365. 50 
(2) | 3, 824. 00 13, 076. 00 
¥ OL. cael 7, 700. 00 
(2) | ae 4, 500. 00 
(3) -- ees 2, 000. 00 
| VIE (1) | 874. 80 4, 009. 80 
| (2) | | 751. 00 
| Dads 
Total | 5111.80} 167, 072. 30 
(ESE eee © | I (1)! 19,125.00} 19, 710.00 
| (4) | 2, 048. 00 | 2, 125. 39 
lIV (1) 1, 120. 00 2, 413. 50 
| (2) | 30. 32 | 626. 58 
iv a} 950.00 | 106, 109. 00 
| Bi scncackoneeen 8, 536. 26 
| PSII Se 57, 950. 00 
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| Value of export licenses issued 

































































| 
Country of destination | Category | 9 months end- 
te ing September 
30, 1940 
aie semeimenemmneds | 
Curacgao—Continued. VII (2) po eaiene $22. 50 
| 
Ne a | | $23,273. 32 197, 493. 23 
| ——S|_——— 
Denmark _-. 3 “| V3) 2, 040. 00 
Dominican Republic_- - --| I (2) 96. 52 306. 52 
ea: | SS: 2, 396. 00 
(I 843. 00 
[vv @tL-.....-..---. 600. 00 
VII (@) — 1, 501. 80 
Total “ 96. 52 5, 647. 32 
—=— 
Ecuador. -- if OP Be ancaccosaxans 208. 52 
(4) 12.00 213. 00 
IV (1) eeeere: 156. 00 
(2) 6. 00 19, 155. 00 
Iv @Q) 1, 025. 00 2, 047. 00 
., 2 See eee 226. 00 
RANE 900. 00 
,  peeeRee eeneT on Seaerrae 1, 043. 00 22, 905. 52 
wid ae 
I xis we xtareugcuinnelel RS Qh, 837. 50 
ht Ee 3, 310. 00 
—, See Eso 1, 680. 21 
| ip Seen 50, 388. 00 
(2) 1, 579. 00 2, 331. 31 
a) Reet 16, 993. 00 
(2) ss nelibtocin menial 60. 00 
, Ene eee . 1, 579. 00 75, 600. 02 
pO ree 5 | 5) Sere 125, 052. 00 
| Sere 1, 111. 00 
So) eer 18, 200. 00 
t | =a 76. 00 
(2) 6, 460. 00 
eee 375. 00 
VII (2) eee . 8, 350. 00 
) eas Sek NTE 159, 624. 00 
a I (4) | 5 81. 42 
Se Sa ees {a See 19, 660. 00 
| IE ids ansogeacccal 538, 569. 60 
| SS eee soe 3, 806, 493. 89 
, a) Sane: 951. 50 
eae 141. 02 
| V (2 2, 177. 04 44, 640. 29 
VII (1) 35, 056. 00 35, 056. 00 
(2) pamela 641, 032. 50 
can cadideiebraaans - 37, 233. 04 5, 086, 544. 80 
SE ccna cuaaenine deen I SE es 338. 00 
| SEER 1, 204, 202. 71 
 ) oe 42, 071. 00 
| Ee 452, 145. 50 
i biceicwananeients 28, 111, 023. 00 
| EET 10, 337. 00 











Country of destination 


Category 


Value of export licenses issued 





9 months end- 
ing September 
30, 1940 





France—Continued. 


Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 





Vv 
Vil 


(1) 


$30. 00 

376, 315. 00 
546, 000. 00 
11, 950, 423. 01 
1, 644, 697. 00 
2.00 

56, 593. 00 





44, 394, 177. 22 








78. 50 
305. 50 
3, 836. 00 
530. 90 





4, 750. 90 








1, 875, 500. 00 
90, 793. 57 


1, 615, 476. 03 
239, 230. 00 
12, 276, 400. 00 
18, 000. 00 

3, 498. 30 

987, 867. 15 
900, 000. 00 

3, 206, 008. 16 
13, 170, 691. 00 
4, 666, 500. 00 


7, 608, 080. 00 
22, 945, 912. 51 
4, 062, 850. 52 
44, 405, 169. 91 
13, 222, 407. 10 
229, 090, 078. 85 
146, 140. 14 

1, 113, 105. 66 
3, 733, 162. 91 
968, 000. 00 
25, 319, 104. 35 
49, 215, 322. 00 
13, 926, 803. 94 
5, 513, 039. 80 





421, 269, 177. 69 








150. 00 
50. 00 

90, 900. 00 
21.00 





91, 121. 00 





1, 015. 48 
578. 30 
6, 674. 65 
1, 731. 57 
540. 00 
105. 00 





10, 645. 00 





186. 00 
1, 340. 00 
226. 80 
5, 164. 00 





6, 916. 80 





1, 609. 85 
30. 66 
7, 000. 00 
24. 30 











8, 664. 81 
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Country of destination 


Category 


Value of export licenses issued 





September 
1940 


9 months end- 
ing September 
30, 1940 





Honduras 


a ees. Fe 


Sn once, cas cemionnn el 


India 


Ireland 





























7, 890.00 
763. 00 
65. 00 





11, 012.00 








3, 257. 74 
7, 311.4 
3, 704. 14 
780. 55 
67, 500. 00 
1, 469. 40 
1, 000. 00 
3, 468. 00 








88, 491.77 





37, 500.00 
760, 000. 00 
112, 000. 00 

93.00 





909, 593. 00 





47, 865.00 
27, 165.00 
148, 000. 00 





223, 030. 00 





235, 503. 00 
3, 270. 60 
33, 380. 00 





272, 153. 60 





13, 610.0 





123. 00 
41,45 











164. 45 
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Country of destination 


Category 


Value of export licenses issued 





September 
1940 


9 months end- 
ing September 
30, 1940 








$107. 00 
60. 00 
714. 00 
35. 00 





916. 00 








162. 45 





4, 672. 50 





137. 00 








280. 75 
27, 530. 26 
112. 50 

16, 037. 30 
1, 023. 20 
485, 182. 40 
7, 566. 53 
40, 855. 00 
175. 50 

14, 125. 00 
58, 275. 00 





651, 163. 44 





116. 00 
154. 61 
283, 200. 00 
17, 174. 00 
55, 710. 00 





356, 354. 61 





12, 866. 00 
47. 50 
155. 00 
17, 942. 19 
63, 300. 00 





94, 310. 69 





3, 447, 950. 00 
975, 000. 00 
3, 796, 418. 01 
2, 304, 600. 00 
241, 800. 00 
6, 399, 118. 10 
9, 081. 90 

68, 321. 65 
58, 544. 0! 
622, 056. 12 
339, 542. 20 
462, 015. 97 
4, 950. 00 
338. 80 

160, 749, 30 





18, 890, 486. 09 











923. 82 
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Country of destination 


Value of export licenses issued 





September 
1940 


9 months end- 
ing September 
30, 1940 





Newfoundland 


, | eee eae ee 


Nigeria 


/ ees eémeseaa 


Palestine 


ER ee 


$142. 65 
1, 170. 89 
1, 946. 62 

398. 22 





3, 658. 38 





17. 25 
1, 250. 00 





1, 267. 25 





266, 750. 00 
1, 916, 870. 00 
202. 00 

161, 594. 95 
130, 230. 00 
11, 045. 00 





2, 486, 691. 95 





62, 500. 00 
9, 000. 00 
1, 208. 00 

480. 00 
870. 00 
1, 292. 00 





75, 350. 00 





278. 50 
21.00 
30. 25 
89. 04 





418. 79 











336. 80 
198. 27 








1, 515. 00 





793, 007. 00 





1, 400. 00 














12, 500. 00 
3, 900. 00 
6, 600. 00 
8, 804. 75 
1, 207. 00 

















Value of export licenses issued 




























































































Country of destination Category 
| 9 months end- 
| aad ing September 
| ' 30, 1940 
Panama—Continued. | YY ® $27, 866. 00 
| i 174. 00 
| (3) 1, 380. 00 
. 2.) 2, 262. 46 
| (2) .| 728. 00 
RE cc ckiiancneneeoeen | BAe Lome 65, 422. 21 
Paraguay ---- ; | I 4 384. 80 
| a: 12, 150. 45 
Total | ; 12, 535. 25 
Peru_----- ;IV (1) 7, 550. 90 
| oe . 240. 00 
V (1) nies : 393, 138. 50 
| (2) 2, 545. 00 14, 000. 58 
(3) 86, 666. 00 
| Wee WW) h.<-<<s 2, 140. 00 
| (2) bicantohe 1, 130. 50 
| 
SER PEED Gs 2, 545. 00 504, 866. 48 
| ———————_—_—_————— | ——= ——_—_ 
Portugal.---- \ a eee 51. 80 
(4) 44. 00 
RE OD fawn. 103, 446. 00 
OP Disk cc cciknnsiwes 30. 00 
| eae 422. 00 
a 2 ee hates 4, 300. 00 
(2) 2, 500. 00 | 80, 439. 94 
SS | 66, 125. 00 
VII (1) Pn ON 841. 76 
Sy ee Se 71, 000. 00 
‘| 
Total 
Rumania-.- -- -- ma 
Sundl Avebia......--.-.------ I @) ee | 
HR aicneoskences 760. 00 
es, alee er eae | 1, 020.00 
Southern Rhodesia. ----------| I (1) 106. 00 601. 60 
dt TES 227. 50 
(4) 54.00 699. 56 
IV (1) 170. 00 487. 30 
— EE 95. 52 
a) eee 160, 226. 00 
aes Seemeeerres 330. 00 162, 337. 48 
Spain......------------------- I gf eeresaee 130. 00 
| ae 25. 00 
Ppt oo ccaccsceducwcecloccscssercncnssoesosecese 155. 00 
Straits Settlements. ---.------- I DU 9.12 
IE  cntcnewaernseeeren -—  . aaeeer 11, 644. 50 
|) ae 1.64 
OE Biacsiwcenveenne 2.47 
VII (1) 323. 00 323. 00 
Whe... cp cukeeenecebeseere 323. 00 11, 971. 61 

















Country of destination 
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OS ee 


Total. 


Switzerland _-__.--- 


Thailand - 


Total 


Weieties . .......- 


Total 


Turkey. 


Total 


Union of South Africa - - -. -. 















































ae 
Value of export licenses issued 
Category | one eo 
li g ths end- 
Septem ber ing Septembe 
bey r 
| 1900 30, 1940 
i need -—| 
1 (| | $108, 000.00 
(4) | 65, 307.00 
III (2) |--- | 4, 000. 00 
IV (2) | 233, 625.00 
Vi @ | 91, 419. 53 
| (3) 247, 298.00 
| 749, 649. 53 
1IV. (1) | 20.00 
1 $105. 72 | 27, 905. 72 
(4) A795 | 56.52 
Te. | ee | 258, 054.00 
} (2) |--- | 1, 543. 84 
| IV (1) | 1,315. 00 | 18, 309. 89 
(2) | 184. 29 | 245.81 
iv «| = 97, 200.00 
| (2) | 1, 130.00 | 69, 200. 74 
| (3) | 46, 070. 00 | 211, 260. 00 
| 
| 48, 852. 96 683, 776. 52 
| = == = —SS 
jiv a) | 153. 00 
iv (| 204. 60 
(3) | 18, 625. 00 
VII (1) | 2, 125. 00 | 2, 977.00 
(2 | 162. 45 | 162. 45 
' 
a 
| 2, 287.45 | 22, 211. 45 
1 SS | ———— 
Ill (2) | ; 5, 610. 00 
IV (1) | 3 33.00 
ls SESE e 6.20 
V2) 139, 760.00 
VII (2) 73, 920. 00 116, 777.00 
73, 920. 00 262, 186. 20 
_ al 308, 00 
(2) 200, 000. 00 200, 000. 00 
(3) 55, 500. 00 55, 500. 00 
(4) 13. 00 633. 93 
Iu (1) cae 454, 000. 00 
IV (1) 96, 921. 00 287, 409. 70 
5 A. viwe~saceseed 36, 257. 00 
Vv CB) fescccccscsecs 3, 344, 553. 00 
(2) 32, 942. 00 124, 517.8 
yen 338, 260. 00 
oe Seater 156.00 
Op eee 40, 228. 00 
385, 376.00 | 4,831,822. 91 
|I 260. 00 
a eee 1, 522. 0 
eee 6, 887. 30 
| 53, 600. 00 
OR catches phos 100. 40 
a Sa 660. 00 
( SAE SE oe eee 63, 029. 70 
AR: MD even ee 184. 20 
OS 278. 00 
i) See ee 69. 50 
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sued Value of export licenses issued Value of actual exports 
end- Country of destination Category ge 9 months end- Country of destination Category 9 months end- 
he ptember September |: 

ber 1940 ing ae" 1940 — 
100. 00 Venezuela—C ontinued. ad ee —" $163, 970. 00 Australia........-- eS rae I (1) $194. 00 $1, 010. 53 
307. 00 i) Se 4, 881. 60 ne seo yan 458. 08 
00. 00 ES a Se 192. 70 Ill (1) 51,730.00 | 7,857, 865. 00 
325. 00 V (1) $185, 000. 00 298, 860. 00 2 ees 136. 55 
119. 53 (2) 5, 516. 30 64, 817. 30 oS RES 509. 00 
298. 00 (3) 31, 000. 00 126, 270. 00 Vv SP Mi lathclinstceceae 13, 296. 90 
—. VII (1) 4, 253. 59 15, 256. 99 (2) 32, 575. 00 520, 898. 00 
349. 53 (2) 1, 850. 00 21, 127. 40 (3) 127, 626. 00 959, 076. 00 
wiaiia 1 33, 474. 86 
20.00 , ee i julcwevetécinn 227, 619. 89 695, 907. 74 

= = ———— ieee. 3 eee 212,125.00 | 9, 386, 724. 02 
W005, 72 Windward Islands_____..--- .) — | See 10. 00 SSS 
56. 52 WEE GP Pesvenncesesasa 135, 37 Babsotu Ilands..._...........} FV @) ---------------- 136. 00 
154. 00 _ - <== 
143. 84 — sci ow wena - 145. 37 Belgian Congo & ASS a iNas I (4) wae wsJoume 17.29 
309. 89 SSS == a See ere 1.87 
245. 81 Yugoslavia. _- etnaeen ate 1V - i ee 9,411.75 — 
200. 00 (3) |---------------] 30, 780. 00 re a 19. 16 
200. 74 | — =————S—S—S—S——SSS[_————————————— 
260. 00 Total pcos sLincsa'ate pein genic aeenciee cade 40, 191. 75 aa eo 2) se I I icin cavedeaeroaes 217.00 
——— — : ON ER Ree A ene 49, 450. 00 
776. 52 ae Ses 47, 152, 405.03 | 570, 392, 922. 88 oS RM ns 28, 809. 79 
eins } | Ill (1) 1, 146, 000. 00 
153. 00 ee re =. . aes, eae Se 69. 00 
24. 00 During the month of September, 463 arms re 20, 745. 00 
925. 00 + licenses were issued ki total of \ \ EAS esereee 5, 807. 00 
977.00 export licenses were issued, making a total o a. 119, 997.00 
162. 45 3,616 such licenses issued during the current 
211. 45 year. Total. -.....-----------}----=-->- Sas = a presage 
an Arms Exportep a ae eet . Phun. 48. 00 
5 10. 00 ; : Sen Mie aa 16. 00 
va The table printed below indicates the charac- IV (2) 39. 84 74. 84 
760.00 ter, value, and countries of destination of the ’ = Seer ponies 
171. arms, ammunition, and implements of war ex- - 
186.20 ported during the year 1940 up to and including seieataeumeeniiement CMS ae... wate 
a the month of September under export licenses ibis. print: ae 11.00 1, 753. 00 
000. 00 issued by the Secretary of State. : = SPRL ann 
500. 00 | MER Sere 1, 041. 69 
633. 93 h St eee 58, 741. 00 
000. 00 Value of actual exports ty Sea 1, 881. 88 
409. 70 © : an : ; aT ia Sewer eee 1.50 
257. 00 ountry of destination Category ae 9 months end- g a 
553. 00 ee mber ing September 11.00 83. 704. 07 
517.8 30, 1940 Total.........-..-.-----]---------- ‘ oe 
260. 00 is Set... oo ae 224. 00 1, 211. 00 
156. 00 Nee ogee ae? eee $24. 00 Ot 5, 438. 00 
228. 00 Qe. 3, 200. 00 (3) 9, 225. 00 9, 225. 00 
nae (2) $125. 00 620. 00 (4) 8, 308. 00 16, 877.00 
822. 91 Ill (1) 218, 700. 00 568, 450. 00 
—= cis ies apes 125. 00 3, 844. 00 IV Q) 13, 897. 00 32, 359. 75 
260. 00 (2) 1, 612. 00 21, 781. 14 
522. 00 Argentina... ___- entre > Apa 24, 095. 50 Vv () 52, 400. 00 666, 072. 00 
887. 30 nt Se 240. 00 (2) 1, 020. 00 118, 323. 63 
600. 00 "2 RRR TNS 2, 418. 00 (3) 53, 268. 00 225, 123. 25 
100. 40 II (2) 10. 00 10. 00 et NI: 2.00 
660. 00 IV (i) 650. 00 8, 452. 00 — — 
meee: (|, SES RR 6, 504. 00 Ee es EEN 358, 654.00 | 1, 664, 862. 77 
029. 70 Y #.... Ne: 40, 025. 00 ee — 
ane (2) 13, 459. 00 66, 939. 48 Settee. * 1 Oke 6.82 
184. 20 FSA Oe 290, 713. 50 e Bee 2, 500. 00 
278. 00 oY SR 29. 84 VII Q) |----- perl ste | 1, 108. 84 
69. 50 (2) 5, 805. 80 67, 317. 31 (2) 1, 680. 00 | 1, 680. 00 

NI i cies t | 19,924.80} 506, 744.63 eS RR aE, SE TE 4,680. 00 | 5, 295. 66 














Country of destination 


Category 


Value of actual exports 





9 months end 
ing September 





British Honduras 





$15. 00 

18. 00 
129. 20 
108. 30 





270. 50 











1, 240. 76 








13, 363. 31 
785. 71 

19, 792. 00 
209, 426. 90 
234, 886. 36 
45. 00 

27, 645, 11 
6, 831. 54 


661, 460. 09 
137, 871. 47 
38, 819. 00 
328, 149. 66 
94, 654. 00 

7, 519, 493. 00 
248, 581. 31 
48, 139. 26 
73, 999. 30 
540, 496. 57 
1, 609, 593. 34 
3, 971, 014. 60 
36, 053. 00 
145, 457. 88 
91, 145. 89 





1, 574, 373. 63 


15, 544, 928. 37 








3, 040. 00 

37, 154. 00 
5, 300. 00 

3, 630. 00 

54, 054. 00 
5, 747. 80 

6, 800. 00 

3, 407. 50 

52, 678. 00 
15. 00 

12, 607. 15 





184, 433. 45 








1, 344. 00 
468, 005. 00 
850. 00 

23, 753. 00 

1, 782, 445. 57 
18, 514. 00 
268. 60 

5, 649. 00 
114, 600. 00 

1, 567, 506. 50 
593, 291. 00 
334, 724. 00 
342, 000. 00 











5, 252, 950. 67 
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Country of destination 


Category 


Value of actual exports 





9 months end- 
ing September 
30, 1940 





Colombia 





$30. 00 
177.00 

1, 935. 20 
2, 049. 76 
348, 350. 00 
12, 551. 00 
44, 956. 00 
1, 027. 00 
4, 905. 00 





415, 980. 96 








4.00 

137. 30 
199. 25 

25, 000. 00 
22, 057. 00 
28, 976. 00 
2, 235. 26 
51.00 





78, 659. 81 








70. 00 

26, 886. 00 
43, 350. 00 
2, 445. 50 
11, 702. 00 
7, 700. 00 
8, 895. 00 
12, 876. 00 
5, 550. 92 
751. 0 





120, 226. 42 








585. 00 

2, 125. 39 
1, 293. 50 
596, 26 
103, 975. 00 
4, 283. 26 
53, 150. 00 
22. 50 





166, 030. 91 




















947. 80 | 


19, 874. 52 
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Country of destination 


Category 


Value of actual exports 





9 months end- 
ing September 





Finland 


Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 





$2, 680. 00 
26. 21 

53, 519. 00 
989. 31 
60. 00 





57, 274. 52 





125, 052. 00 
1, 233. 00 
18, 200. 00 
76. 00 

6, 436. 40 
375. 00 

8, 350. 00 





159, 722. 40 





325. 50 

184, 310. 00 
494, 950. 00 
1, 364, 078. 89 
2, 321, 496. 00 
951. 50 

130, 180. 00 
1, 200, 063. 00 
487, 619. 00 





6, 183, 973. 89 


78. 00 

1, 202, 979. 71 
41, 323. 00 

593, 495. 50 
53, 907, 979. 00 
20, 845. 00 
368, 315. 00 
546, 000. 00 

3, 927, 169. 82 
10, 345, 538. 00 
2. 00 

56, 593. 00 





-| 71,010, 318. 03 


51.00 
3, 836. 00 
11. 00 





3, 898. 00 








33. 83 











348, 078. 00 
60, 000. 00 

1, 304, 052. 00 
4, 316, 386. 00 


4, 613, 830. 00 
9, 342, 766. 27 
2, 455, 199. 20 
15, 561, 804. 23 
934, 316. 60 
50, 424, 018. 00 
22, 001. 00 
564, 955. 86 
713, 469. 55 
68, 000. 00 

4, 620, 946. 79 





13, 586, 974. 48 


3909 





Country of destination 


Category 


Value of actual exports 





September 
1940 


9 months end- 
ing September 
940 





Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland—Continued. 


Be tiiitdimmanss i ititebint 


TBS, ccutenittgatouesin a 


Honduras 





VII (1) 


$190, 490. 00 
133, 511. 00 


$8, 127, 795. 06 
2, 964, 365. 00 





16, 173, 213. 57 


114, 000, 442. 04 





150. 00 
50. 00 
85, 850. 00 





86, 050. 00 





1, 015. 48 
578. 30 
6, 674. 65 
1, 731. 57 
540. 00 
105. 00 





10, 645. 00 





37. 00 
12.00 
159. 00 
1, 336. 00 
226. 80 
5, 164. 00 





6, 934. 80 














406. 00 
388. 00 

1, 521. 00 
110, 000. 00 
3, 213. 00 
391. 00 





115, 919. 00 





1, 158. 50 

12.00 
7, 363. 00 
5, 196. 00 
16, 550. 00 





30, 279. 50 





1, 920. 00 
363. 00 
7, 890. 00 
763. 00 
65. 00 





11, 001. 00 











2, 900. 95 
7, 649. 69 
3, 579. 64 
1, 145. 60 














| 


Country of destination | Category 





| Value of actual exports 
| 
| 


ae 9 mont&s end- 
Srpemesees ing September 
. 30, 1940 


, 








India—C ontinued. 


Webel. .c<<- 


Total. 


Ireland . -------- 


Total 


Jamaica 


Total 
Japan _--- 
Rengyea....<-.-=- 
Latvia_- 


Mauritius 


Total 


Mexico. ---------- 


ORES eT 


Mozambique. ------------ 


Tes..... 


Netherlands 


| 
$67, 500. 00 
1, 499. 40 
1, 000. 00 
929. 00 


694, 963. 00 
27, 165. 00 
94. 37 


25. 85 


722, 248. 22 
116, 823. 00 

3, 270. 60 

33, 380. 00 
153, 473. 60 


—x. —=— 


18, 077. 00 


251. 45 
337. 28 





15, 352. 30 
1, 023. 20 
450, 682. 40 
4, 290. 00 
14, 505. 00 
175, 50 

16, 612. 50 
55, 507. 00 


7.20 | 
33, 300. 00 | 
1, 353. 00 





558, 346. 6 








116. 

154. 

282, 000. 
7, 304. 
55. 710. 





345, 284. 











26, 653. 
47. 50 
155. 00 
9, 674. 00 
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| 
| 


Country of destination 


| 





Netherlands—Continued. 


Total 





New Caledonia 


Newfoundland 


Total. 


New Guinea, Territory of----- 


Total 


New Zealand. 


| a 


Nicaragua 


Northern Rhodesia- - - ------ 














Category 


I (4) 
IV (1) 
Ve (2) 

(3) 
VU (1) 


(1) 
(2) 
(4) 
IV (1) 
(2) 
V2) 
(3) 
VII (1) 


| Value of actual exports 


— 


— —— 

| 

| 9 months end- 

| ing September 
30, 1940 


=| 


September 
1940 


$107, 740.00 
163, 472. 50 
187, 137. 50 

| 494, 879, 50 





108. 56 

198, 947, 00 
23, 601. 87 
397, 693. 00 
1, 827, 830. 00 
740. 00 

52, 519. 35 
14, 133. 69 
334, 677.00 
301, 339. 0 
214, 947. 0 


118. 0 
300. 24 
1, 934. 50 
240. 32 











2, 593. 56 


17.3 


43, 122. 00 


69, 737.00 
202. 00 

2, 371.15 

2, 540. 00 

11, 386. 00 





43, 122. 00 
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Country of destination 


Norway 


Total_-- 
ES eee 


Panama. - --- 


5, 735. 07 


923, 82 


ee 


Paraguay 


Total. 


Portugal 


ya 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia._.....______ 


Southern Rhodesia 


Category 








Value of actual exports 





9 months end- 
ing September 


) I 





$70. 00 

285. 00 

36, 493. 20 

1, 354, 114. 00 





























11, 215. 45 





11, 600. 25 

7, 550. 90 

240. 00 

387, 810. 00 

19, 636. 00 

70, 574. 00 

2, 140. 00 

1, 131. 00 

12, 861. 00 | 489, 081. 90 





St | 
| 


3, 764. 00 | 
7, 957. 00 | 
1, 140. 00 | 


“ by aaebe 51. 80 
44. 00 
298. 00 
30. 00 
422. 00 

4, 663. 00 
44, 235. 91 
~ ‘ 54, 265. 00 
‘ 841. 76 
17, 000. 00 17, 000. 00 


17, 000. 00 | 998, 851. 47 








25, 903. 64 
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Country of destination 


Category 


Value of actual exports 





9 months end- 
ing September 
30, 1940 


September 
1940 





Straits Settlements_-_..____~- 


Surinam 


Total 


Turkey 








} 


J 





I () 


I (2) 

(4) 
IV (2) 
VII (1) 


VII (1) 
(2) 


I (2) 
(5) 
Ill (1) 
(2) 
IV (1) 
(2) 
Ve) 
(3) 
VII (2) 


oR ee 


Union of South Africa 


, Ee 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics. 





$9. 12 





11, 644. 50 
1. 64 

2. 47 

323. 00 





11, 971. 61 





108, 000. 
65, 307. 

3, 724, 925. 
4, 000. 

178, 001 
65, 000. 
212, 923. 
247, 267. 





s|esesseesse 


4, 605, 423. 








105. 72 123. 
10. 
1, 542. 
16, 380. 
57. 39 
5, 300. 00 
13, 015. 00 
193, 120. 00 





229, 550. 81 








153. 00 

18. 00 

3, 094. 00 
18, 625. 00 
852. 00 
162. 45 





22, 904. 45 








148, 135. 00 
158, 750. 00 
1, 191, 084. 00 
17, 070. 00 
14, 236. 00 

1, 306. 20 
301, 880. 10 
70, 344. 00 


42, 857. 00 42, 857. 00 








110, 942. 00 1, 945, 662. 30 








296. 00 

565. 93 
454, 000. 00 
104, 686. 70 
3, 632. 00 
411, 228. 00 
40, 246. 64 
159, 675. 00 
156. 00 

40, 064. 00 











1, 214, 550. 27 








120, 512. 00 








Value of actual exports 





Country of destination Category 9 months end- 


ing September 
30, 1940 





$299. 00 
1, 522. 00 
5, 607. 30 

35, 104. 00 
100. 40 
660. 00 





43, 292. 70 
111. 40 
246. 00 

39. 00 

167, 970. 00 
3, 316. 60 
191. 45 

94, 783. 00 

41, 055. 00 

98, 131. 00 

14, 858. 99 

15, 890. 40 








436, 592. 84 





63, 000. 00 
26, 806. 75 
31, 080. 00 


RINNE 5 nn ccnkas cians 





120, 886. 75 








20, 886, 022.40 | 244, 250, 218. 49 








Gonné tetel............. 





Arms Import Licenses Issvep 


The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of origin of the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
licensed for import by the Secretary of State 
during the month of September 1940: 





Country of origin 


Category 





Bermuda mate  - Oe 








/|I @Q 
(3) 
(4) 
(2) 
(3) 





Great Britain_.__-_- (1) 





Rte es uenaneocayee 26, 615. 52 














During the month of September, 18 import 
licenses were issued, making a total of 163 
such licenses issued during the current year. 
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Catecories or Arms, AMMUNITION, AND Impte- 
MENTS OF War 


The categories of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war in the appropriate column of 
the tables printed above are the categories into 
which those articles were divided in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of May 1, 1937, enumerat- 
ing the articles which would be considered as 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war for 
the purposes of section 5 of the joint resolution 
of May 1, 1937 [see the Bulletin of July 27, 


- 1940 (vol. IIT, no. 57), pp. 58-59]. 


SpectaL Sratistics In Recarp To Arms Exports 
To CuBa 


In compliance with article II of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Cuba to 
suppress smuggling, signed at Habana, March 
11, 1926, which reads in part as follows: 


“The High Contracting Parties agree that 
clearance of shipments of merchandise by water, 
air, or land, from any of the ports of either 
country to a port of entry of the other country, 
shall be denied when such shipment comprises 
articles the importation of which is prohibited 
or restricted in the country to which such ship- 
ment is destined, unless in this last case there 
has been a compliance with the requisites de- 
manded by the laws of both countries.” 


and in compliance with the laws of Cuba which 
restrict the importation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war of all kinds by requiring 
an import permit for each shipment, export 
licenses for shipments of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to Cuba are required 
for the articles enumerated below in addition to 
the articles enumerated in the President's 
proclamation of May 1, 1937; 


(1) Arms and small arms using ammunition 
of caliber .22 or less, other than those classed as 
toys. 

(2) Spare parts of arms and small arms of 
all kinds and calibers, other than those classed 
as toys, and of guns and machine guns. 

(3) Ammunition for the arms and small arms 
under (1) above. 
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(4) Sabers, swords, and military machetes 
with cross-guard hilts. 

(5) Explosives as follows: explosive powders 
of all kinds for all purposes; nitrocellulose hav- 
ing a nitrogen content of 12 percent or less; 
diphenylamine; dynamite of all kinds; nitro- 
glycerine; alkaline nitrates (ammonium, po- 
tassium, and sodium nitrate); nitric acid; ni- 
trobenzene (essence or oil of mirbane) ; sulphur; 
sulphuric acid; chlorate of potash; and ace- 
tones. 

(6) Tear gas (C,H;COCH.Cl) and other 
similar non-toxic gases and apparatus designed 
for the storage or projection of such gases. 

The table printed below indicates, in respect 
to licenses authorizing the exportation to Cuba 
of the articles and commodities listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, issued by the Secretary of 
State during September 1940, the number of li- 
censes and the value of the articles and com- 
modities described in the licenses: 





Number of licenses Sections Value Total 





(1) $1, 117. 20 
(2) 180. 15 
(3) 5, 986. 00 
(5) 13, 804. 81 


| $21, 088. 16 











The table printed below indicates the value 
of the articles and commodities listed above 
exported to Cuba during September 1940 under 
licenses issued by the Secretary of State: 


Value Total 


$239. 20 
14.00 

20, 034. 00 
13, 961. 98 











Trn-Puiate Scrap 


No licenses authorizing the exportation of 
tin-plate scrap under the provisions of the act 
approved February 15, 1936, and the regula- 
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tions issued pursuant thereto, were applied for 
or issued during the month of September 1940. 


HeEtium 


The table printed below gives the essential 
information in regard to the licenses issued 
during the month of September 1940, authoriz- 
ing the exportation of helium gas under the 
provisions of the act approved on September 1, 
1937, and the regulations issued pursuant 
thereto: 





Country | Quantity 
of destina- | in cubic 
tion feet 


Applicant for Purchaser in 
license foreign country 





The Cheney Chem- | Dr. Miguel Yr- 10 
ical Co. rutia Lleo. 
The Ohio Chemical | Compania Marx,|} Mexico___- 20 
& Mfg. Co. S.A. 


























The Foreign Service 





PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press October 26] 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since October 12, 1940: 


CAREER OFFICERS 


Irving N. Linnell, of Boston, Mass., now serv- 
ing in the Department of State, has been as- 
signed as Consul General at Yokohama, Japan. 

Robert B. Macatee, of Front Royal, Va., Con- 
sul at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, has been designated 
First Secretary of Legation at Belgrade and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

Karl L. Rankin, of New York, Commercial 
Attaché at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, has been as- 
signed as Consul at Belgrade and will serve in 
dual capacity. 

James C. H. Bonbright, of Rochester, N. Y., 
Second Secretary of Legation at Belgrade, 
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Yugoslavia, has been assigned as Consul at 
Belgrade and will serve in dual capacity. 

T. Muldrup Forsyth, of Esmont, Va., Vice 
Consul at Cartagena, Colombia, has been as- 
signed as Consul at Cartagena. 

Walter J. Linthicum, of Baltimore, Md., Vice 
Consul at Pernambuco, Brazil, has been assigned 
as Consul at Pernambuco. 

Patrick Mallon, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Vice 
Consul at Léopoldville, Belgian Congo, has been 
assigned as Consul at Léopoldville. 

Maurice Pasquet, of New York, N. Y., Vice 
Consul at St. Pierre-Miquelon, has been assigned 
as Consul at St. Pierre-Miquelon. 

Edward E. Rice, of Milwaukee, Wis., Vice 
Consul at Foochow, China, has been assigned 
as Consul at Foochow. 

Wales W. Signor, of Ypsilanti, Mich., Vice 
Consul at Mérida, Mexico, has been assigned 
as Consul at Mérida. 

Clare H. Timberlake, of Jackson, Mich., Vice 
Consul at Aden, Arabia, has been assigned as 
Consul at Aden. 

Jay Walker, of Washington, D. C., Vice Con- 
sul at Paré, Brazil, has been assigned as Consul 
at Para. 

The assignment of Herbert P. Fales, of Pasa- 
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dena, Calif., as Vice Consul at Tokyo, Japan, 
has been canceled. Mr. Fales has now been 
assigned for duty in the Department of State, 


NoN-CAREER OFFICERS 
James E. Callahan, of Allston, Mass., Vice 


Consul at London, England, has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Cork, Ireland. 

Carroll C. Parry, of St. Joseph, Mo., Vice 
Consul at Prague, Bohemia, has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Vienna, Germany. 

Walter W. Wiley, of Salisbury, N. C., Clerk 
at Marseille, France, has been appointed Vice 
Consul at Marseille. 

Joseph A. Frisz, of Terre Haute, Ind., Clerk 
at Santiago, Chile, has been appointed Vice 
Consul at Santiago. 

Wendell S. Howard, of Uniontown, Pa., 
Clerk at Berlin, Germany, has been appointed 
Vice Consul at Berlin. 

Dee G. Davis, of Santa Paula, Calif., Clerk 
at Nagasaki, Japan, has been appointed Vice 
Consul at Nagasaki. 


The American Consulate General at Prague, 
Bohemia, was closed on October 14, 1940. 




















Treaty Information | 





DATA 











Compiled in the Treaty Division 


AGRICULTURE 


Convention for the Standardization of the 
Methods of Keeping and Operating Cattle 
Herdbooks 


Morocco—Tunis 


By a note dated October 11, 1940, the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington informed the Sec- 
retary of State that the instruments of ratifi- 


cation on behalf of Morocco and Tunis of the 
Convention for the Standardization of the 
Methods of Keeping and Operating Cattle 
Herdbooks, signed at Rome on October 14, 1936, 
were deposited by the French Ambassador with 
the Italian Government on June 3, 1940, 
According to information received from the 
Italian Government, the convention has been 
ratified by: Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Italy, Latvia, Morocco, and Tunis. 
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FINANCE 


Supplementary Executive Agreement With 
Haiti Further Modifying the Agreement 
of August 7, 1933, Executive Agreement 
Series No. 46 (Executive Agreement Series 
No. 183) 


On September 27, 1940 a supplementary ex- 
ecutive agreement between the United States 
and Haiti, was signed, prolonging until and 
including September 30, 1941 the agreement 
signed July 8, 1939 (Executive Agreement Se- 
ries No. 150), providing for a temporary modi- 
fication of the Agreement Concerning the 
Haitianization of the Garde, Withdrawal of 
Military Forces from Haiti, and Financial Ar- 
rangement, which was signed by the two coun- 
tries on August 7, 1933 (Executive Agreement 
Series No. 46). 

The agreement of August 7, 1933 was tem- 
porarily modified by an agreement signed Janu- 
ary 13, 1938 (Executive Agreement Series No. 
117). This agreement was prolonged by a sup- 
plementary agreement signed on July 1, 1938 
(Executive Agreement Series No. 128) and it in 
turn was prolonged by the supplementary agree- 
ment signed on July 8, 1939 (Executive Agree- 
ment Series No. 150). The agreement of Sep- 
tember 27, 1940 will shortly be published as 
Executive Agreement Series No. 183. 

















Regulations 








The following Government regulations may 
be of interest to readers of the Bulletin: 


Amendments to Customs Regulations. (Treasury 
Department: Bureau of Customs.) [Treasury Deci- 
sion 50251.] Federal Register, October 26, 1940 (vol. 
5, no. 210), pp. 4236-4240. 

Form of Bond Prescribed for Use in Connection With 
Release of Examined Packages Pursuant to Article 
315 (E), Customs Regulations of 19387, as Amended. 
(Treasury Department: Bureau of Customs.) [Treas- 
ury Decision 50252.] October 19, 1940. Federal Reg- 
ister, October 26, 1940 (vol. 5, no. 210), p. 4240. 
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Documentation, Entrance, and Clearance of Vessels, 
etc—[Amendments regarding] Evidence of citizenship 
of owners and officers, Seamen’s protection certificates, 
ete. (Department of Commerce: Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation.) [Order No. 60.] October 
24, 1940. Federal Register, October 26, 1940 (vol. 5, 
no. 210), p. 4242. 








Legislation 











An Act To amend section 3493 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, formerly section 404 of the Sugar Act of 
1937 [to provide for refund by Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue of taxes paid under the provisions of 
section 3490]. Approved October 8, 1940. (Public, 
No. 807, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) 1 p. 5¢. 

An Act To repeal sections 4588 and 4591 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States [regarding is- 
suance of citizenship certificates to seamen]. Ap- 
proved October 9, 1940. (Public, No. 816, 76th Cong., 
3d sess.) 1 p. 5¢. 

An Act To restrict or regulate the delivery of checks 
drawn against funds of the United States, or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof, to addresses outside the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions, and for 
other purposes. Approved October 9, 1940. (Public, 
No. 828, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) 3 pp. 5¢. 

An Act To provide for uniformity of allowances for 
the transportation of household goods of civilian offi- 
cers and employees when transferred from one official 
station to another for permanent duty. Approved 
October 10, 1940. (Public, No. 839, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess.) 1p. 5¢. 

Joint Resolution Authorizing the participation of 
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